








SATURDAY, JULY 11, 1903. 


PRICE 


THREEPENCE 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 











SUMMER EXHI- 
AL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall ne 8.W. CLOSES JULY 18 
F. W. HAYWARD BU IT, Secretary. 





‘HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
ed INSTITUTION. 
Fe Founded 1837. 
his Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
‘ Invested Capital 30,0001. 
als UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
" Offered ‘o London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
y Guineas (or its = kenge by instalments), and obtain the right to par- 
tepeer in bs following advantages 
Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 
t} 
| cy Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
ge THIRD. Medical advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
. FOURTH. A —- in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
Irst shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
f attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 
FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
nt,’ for the a as of Members and their families for holidays or during 


n valesce’ 
“eIxTH. TH. nN contribution towards Funeral Expenses when it is needed. 
SEVENTH. All these are available not erg Members only, but also 
] for —_ wives or widows and young childre 
' G The payment of the pabeeriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 
EY, For further information apply to the Secretary, Mz. Groncr Larner, 
ols 23, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


. S': BEES GRAMMAR | SCHOOL, CUMBER- 


The Office of HEAD MASTER will be VACANT at the end of the 
Summer Term, and the Governors will shortly proceed to fill up the 
vacancy. ‘The Head Master must be a Graduate of some University in 

the United Kingdom. A Copy o: of the Scheme under which the School 
8 may from the Clerk to the Governors on 

and payment of One Shilling, and he will supply further information on 








(ouNTY BOROUGH Lot E BOLTON EDUCATION 


WANTED, for cureunn 5 an pom MASTER, qualified to teach 
the higher branches of Art and to © Organize and Superintend the whole 
of the Art Teaching in the Committee’s Primary and Secondary Day 
and Evening Schools. Salary (inclusive of Day and Evening Work) 
3001., rising by annual increases to rannum. List of duties may 

had from the undersigned, to whom applications, and at least three 
Testimonials, should be sent not later than JULY 

WILKINSON, Sesciiey of Education. 
Education Offices, Nelson Square, 0. 


(zO8PORT and ALVERSTOKE TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL. 
Head Master—LESLIE C. KEATING, B.A. 

An ee res “ gig tae to commence duties in 
SEPrEMBER NE Sala: x pee annum. Lo serer gan meeps 
be received by thet ‘thay ory not later than JULY 14 next. —Furthe 
Geameen -q_ By obtained from 8. J. Woopman, Clerk to the 

jovernors, 13, Bury Road, Gosport. 








WP oOLmMErs HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.I. 

WANTED (1),a2 SECOND MISTRESS, who must hold a Degree of an 

English University or its equivalent. Princi pal Subjects :—Modern 

SaRESO, Science, Mathematics. Salary 200]. a year. Outward 


e 5 

Pia) An ASSISTANT MISTRESS of per qualifications Principal 
Subjects :—Drawing (R D.8.), French, Latin, and —— English or 
Mathematics. Salary 15V/. a year. Outward passage paid. 
panes ey Candidates will be required to ‘eave England on 

u 

ror pplications should be made to Miss vaanplelgen 48, Mall | Chambers, 
Kew ngton, W., from whom full ‘8 can b 


He CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE, 


The COUNCIL of the CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE will 
award a GILCHRIST TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIP NEXT 
eset BP moreoy! to be made by NOVEMBER 1.—Full 














application.—Candidates go desired to send their names and 
tion, with not more than T ied by twelve 
fe copies of the ome * and not more than seven references, to 

H. Brockpank, Clerk to the Governors, Whitehaven, not later than 
E sory 15. The person appointed will be expected to ‘begin his work 





in the middle of September. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
The ex sage i Kay yt for the post of PROFESSOR of 
ANA er annum.—Applications and Testi- 
monials Should ~ ae on or peters MONDAY, a ae — to the 
undersigned, from whom further eee may be o! 


8 N JENKINS, y. re "Registrar. 
v0 University College, Cardiff, July L 1903. 


R. 
UN IVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 

The COUNCIL invites applications for the post of PROFESSOR of 
LATIN. The salary is 350/. per annum, together with an emolument, 
further information concerning which may me obtained from the 
undersigned.— hould be sent on or 
before MONDA ay August 31, 1903, to the Register, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained. 

J. AUSTIN JENKINS, B.A, Regi 








= 


P rom the Principat. 
‘T#= OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
Professor ae J. FINDLAY, M.A. Ph.D. (Leip- 








Sarah Fielding 
Education zig), Wadham College, Oxford. 
MICHAEL E. SADLER, M.A. 


Professor of the History and LL.D. 
. (Columbia), late Student 
Administration of Education of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Lecturer in Education and Mis-) 
tress of Method s Miss CATHERINE I. DODD. 


Master of Method (a viene B.A. (London), B.&c. 
Lecturer in School Hygiene { (London )F. ILLIAMSON, M.D. 
8. A. BURSTALL, a 

ay J. L. PATON, A. 

Special Lecturers (late Fellow of 8t. John’s 


College, Cambridge). 

Training is provided both for Secondary and Primary Teachers. The 
Teachers’ Diploma of the Victoria University for Secondary Teachers 
is open to persons who have passed the Final Examination for Arts or 
Science in par peer d 4 the u nited Kingdom, and is ‘accepted by 

the Board for the Teachers 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


FRANCE,—The ATHENUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIBU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MAKSEILLES, MENTONB, 
MONAOO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


R. PAIN, Publisher’s Contractor and Dis- 

e tributor, has *REMOV ED to 67, FLERT STREET, LONDON, 
EC. Special facilities for Publishing Periodicals, Magazines, &e. 
Terms and Modus Operandi on application. 


SSISTANT-LIBRARIAN.—A GENTLEMAN of 

good education is desirous of obtaining the above position in a 

Library of some standing. Salary optional.—A. R. K., care of Messrs 
Hilder, Thompson & Dann, 36, Jermyn Street, London, 8.W. 














ENTLEMAN, with fourteen years’ experience 
in New York in the PUBLISHING BUSINESS, is desirous of 
obtaining POSITION in London. Best of references.—R. 8., Box 3744, 
Sell’s, 167, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ERSIAN TUITION.—A PERSIAN GENTLE- 

MAN, of high Oriental and European education, undertakes 

PERSIAN TUITION and TRANSLATIONS.—Apply M., Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, London, E.C. 


YO LITERARY and PROFESSIONAL GENTLE- 
MEN. gyre OFFICERS, &c.—A valuable NEWSPAPER 
PROPERTY FOR SALE in a popular and rapidly rising Seaside 
Resort. Splendid pn. RE, for any one of a Literary taste and 
wishing to take a wyrn de position in the Town. Proprietor retiring. 
1.2501. required.— Addre A. B., Messrs. Clarke, Son & Platt, 65, 
Gracechurch Street, Londos, E.C. 


OR SALE, an old-established MISCEL- 

LANEOUS PUBLISHING and bea igs ain BOOKSELLING 
BUSINESS, carried on for many years in London. ‘The present 
Proprietor, who is desirous of Tetiving,. is willing to dispose of the 
same, with Lease of Premises, on especially favourable terms. Prin- 
cipals only treated with —Apply. by letter only, to 
Waller & Co., Solicitors, 75, Coleman Street, London, EC. 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WEITTEN 
accurately and neatly,on good at le. 3d. per 1,000 words 
(over 10,000 at 1s.), Carbon Copies at one- third of price, by Miss H. 8, 
care of Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Pc -WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS, Translations, &c. Legal and ye 

‘opying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. ssons given. Usual tei 
Selanoe. Established ten years.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton 
Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 











. N., care of 











Rees will be found | in the College Prospectus, or more fully in 
a Special Prospectus, which is in course of preparation.—Apply to the 
RecisTRaR. 





University College, Cardiff, July 1, 1903. 
UEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND. 


The PROFESSORSHIP - JURISPRUDENCE 
co GALW. 








and Seeger 
AY N 


on or before AUGUST 3 in order that same may be submitted to His 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 

The Gentleman who may be selected must be prepared to enter on 
the duties of the Office on NOVEMBER 26 next, 

Dublin Castle, July 2, 1903. 


QWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


NY, The COUNCIL is povesst to eqgelee a LECTURER in ECONOMIC 
and POLITICAL GEOG 
Applications should be a ‘not later than JULY a rig to the 
I Registrar, from whom the detailed conditions may be o! 
‘ SYDNEY CHAFFERS, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
E Applications (to be received not later than September 1) are invited 
for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in ENGLISH and HISTORY. 
A knowledge of Old English is essential. For further iu” 
apply to the Registrar, JOHN EDWARD LLO 
Bangor, July 2, 1903. 


LINTSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


DIRECTION OF EDUCATION. 

Applications are invited for the above position. Candidates must be 
Graduates of a British University and have a thorough wp ted = 
the practical working of all Grades of Schools. Salary 3501. per ann’ 
cand er a Eo ——— Age limits, 30 to 45. Canvassing Mirectly or 
indirectly wil Ap forms and 














Mm 











EVE. of may be had from the undersigned, to whom 
applications, with po of three recent Testimoniais, must be for- 
Ww on or before AUGUST 15, 1903. 
Dated this 8th — of July, 1903. 
RICHARD BROMLEY, Clerk of the Flintshire County Council. 
County Offices, Mold. 


STAFFORD MUBICIFAL TECHNICAL 


WANTED, for THREE ae... per ao. an ASSISTANT to the 
ART MA ASTER Duties to commence in SEPTEMBER. Salary 70/.— 
Applications, stating qualifications, with copies of three Testimonials, 
to be sent to the Secretary, Mr. T. Jackson, Free Library, Stafford, on 
or before JULY 18. 





XUM 





W ILcasron SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
Unsectarian First Grade Public School. 
Head Master—GUY LEWIS,™M.A. 
Opened Septemb F dati Scholarship. 
NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION JULY 15. 


OME SCHOOL for GIRLS of good social 
sition. Broad foundations and steady work.—Address Miss 
Boyer ; apes n or Miss Many AnsEtt, Mayfield, Old Southgate, Middlesex. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY “ROBINSON, M A. (late Second Mis- 

















UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &c., 








TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and dispatch, 9d. r 1,000, 
including Paper and Postage.— Miss . Ropinsen, 8, Westover 
Road, Wandsworth Common London, 8.W. 

SHORTHAND and TYPING.— Mrs. G. W. 
ROUGHTON, M.L.P 8., instructs at her Resid 126, 
Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 8.W., and at their own Homes. Students 


Coached for Incorporated Phonographic Society's Teachers’ Examina- 

tion.—Reference set? permitted to Mr. William Mair, Examiner to 

the I.P.8., and formerly Head Master of the Shorthand Classes at the 

birkbeck Institute. Typing orders executed at home. 
TYPEWRITING CHARGES. 

Legal Work, Specifications, Letters, &c., 14d. per folio (72 Words) 
Poetry, 14d. per folio (72 Words) ; Tabular Work ( Balance Sheets, - )» 
2d. per folio (72 Words) ; Authors’ M88 ee ae words), ls. per 1,000 
Words; Medical and Scientific MSS ,1s 3d. per 1.000 Words; Plays, 
4d. per Page; Carbon Duplicates, ait. Price. 





tress St Felix School, The Principal of "these Prices do not 
Bedford College, London; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. include Paper. 

AM PST SB A D, LONDON, UTHORS’ MSS. STORIES, ARTICLES, 

HIGH-CLASS HOME-SCHOOL FOR GIRL STUDENTS. PLAYS, &c., TYPED in "the best style, with absolute accuracy, 

Miss ELLEN FARNELL RECEIVES ELDER GIRLS desiring to 9d. per 1,000 w rds.—M. Srv arr, 11, Moreton Place, st. George's 
study Special Subjects, take Masters’ Lessons, or see Places of | Square, 8. W. 


Interest in London Chaperonage of English or French Lady provided. 
Miss Farnell, who has Lectured on Art, History, and Literature, acts 
as Cicerone iu Galleries — Museums. Riding, Fencing, Swimming, 
Tennis in Garden. mage House, on gravel soil. Arrange- 
ments made by the ‘Term “or ¥. 

BAYFORD HOUSE, "HAMPSTEAD, LONDON. 





\VYPE-WRITING—SHORTHAND. — Authors’ 

MSS., Plays, Pagers | er &c., COPIED with accuracy and 

dispatch, 10d per 1,000 words. Mee etings attended and Ver m or 
Condensed Reports furnished. Special Terms for Contracts or 





LADY of good family, residing at Siena, 

taly, will RECEIVE as a BOARDER an ENGLISH GIRL (or 

TWO SISTERS). Terms, 150 francs a Month. Excellent opportunity for 

learning French and Italian and for Art and Music. Good references 

er and required.—Apply Signora Amecia Bonrave, Siena (Toscana), 
Italy. 





ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and 
SCHOOL AGENCY (estab. 1880), 139, Regent Street, W.— 
Resident, Daily, and Visiting Segoe cea ones Professors and 
Teachers, Répé¢titrices, Chaperons. Companions, Lady Housekeepers 
= and a introduced for Brit! sh Isles and Abroad. Schools 





iss E. Morcan, Bush Lane House, Cannon Street, 
= EC. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, &c., 
d carefully TYPED at home (Remington), good paper, ‘0d. per 
1,000 words; reduction for large quantities. All orders promptly 
executed and returned without delay.—M. M. L., 7, Vernon Road, 
Clapham, 8. W. 


‘'YPE- -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 

Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripes; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintanee with Modern Languages). 
Research, Kevision, ‘Translation. Keferences to Authors.— Cam- 
BRIDGE TxPs-WRITING Acencr, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 











DUCATION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 
can be obtained (free of charge) frem Messrs. No ge 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and ——— knowl 
the woe Schools for Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in Eng 
, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
pond om —836, Sack ville Street, W. 


ESEARCH WORK done at the BRITISH 
MUSEUM or elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent testi- 
ta Y. Z., Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery 








QECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Bel. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator; also by the Royal Seciety, the Royal Geogra 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corpo: of 
Warrington (Lancs). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and from all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Rl ae Leege 

4 to speed trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in Londo 
an rlin. 
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THE ATHENZUM 


N° 3950, Juty 11, 1908 











THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Mss plac faced with ih Peblisners. Aqvecmentp Ss 


Publishing arranged. —Terms and 
monials on application ry ir. Lara 34. Pa Row. 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DIS- 
e POSE OF the COPYRIGHT. GOODWILL, and PLANT ef an 
excellent and well-established NEWSPAPER and PRINTING BUSI- 
NBSS in the SOUTH of ENGLAND. The Paper is published in a well- 
known residential Seaside — It produces an excellent income, aad 
has been established thirty y reasons for dis: Parti- 
culars to Principals or thel: Solicitors. —C. Mrreuzit & Co., Agents for 
the Sale of Newspaper Properties, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, E.C. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 


THEN SUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 

wetnter of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &e., is 
.UBMIT ES TIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 
prepares tone PRINTING. —138, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane,’ B.C. 














Wesley Relics. 


Me. J. C. STEVENS will include in his SALE 
on WEDNESDAY. the 15th inst., to be held at his Rooms, 38, 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., the CARVED OAK ARM- 


Kin, 
CHATR formerly the Mp oid of the eth JOHN WESLEY ; also the 
Gold Fob Cornelian Seal always worn by h 

c gues on applicati 








Photographic and Electrical Apparatus, Microscopes and 
valuable Microscopic Slides, Optical Lanterns, Scientific 
Instruments and Apparatus, §c., §c.; 15,000 Best Indian 
Cigars. 

FRIDAY, July 17, at half-past 18 o'clock. 

R. J. 0. StEvEs 8 will OFFER, at his Rooms, 





—— — Bicycles — Scientit and Ap ure 
ops vings — Pla‘ x He —and Miscellaneous Property ; 
INDIAN CiGaRs, Best Brands, in first-rate condition. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 








Be4zD and RESIDENCE offered to a LITERARY 

MAN or STUDENT in comfortable, well-arranged House (Private 
Family) in Bayswater. Near to Stations and Omnibus. Keferences 
exchanged. —Address H. H., care of Francis & Co., Atheneum Press 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








Catalogues. 
JUNE SUPPLEMENT TO 


1 LAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE is NOW READ 
ind ae 


Puhiieh Rp 


Extensive Purch of P 
prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London. 
Also ‘ALOGUB of POPULAR — LITERATURE, and 
LIST - FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, — Street, Covent —— London; 
a7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
oaTaLoeuss on application. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS 8 
the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW KS in 
GREAT B BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
of ney ‘i of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


ATALOGUE, No. 38.—Drawings, Engravings, 
Etchings—scarce heyhey Books—Turner’s Liber Studioruam— 
Etchings by Whistler, J. F. Millet, 


Lucas’s 
Seymour Haden Werks ‘— John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Wx. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


Ciiveet pies, of FRENCH BOOKS, at greatly 


| eX rices. I. ge rg oF II —— 
BRAUR. ARTS. YL 


JETRY, DR. USI v. 
BRoGRAPHY. VII. MILI TARY. UL. FICTION. IX. 
LITERATURE. 

DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


—€ Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
G. and R. Crui 























ray, 
trai by kshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
issued and sent 7 free on application. Books Bought.— 
ALTER T. Spexcen, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


LEIGHtTON’S 

ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, and BINDINGS. 

Part IV. G—H, with 120 Il i in Facsimile, price 2s. 
J.& J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Parts I. and II. containing A—C, with 340 Illustrations, price 3s. each. 

oo oo ” D-F, ,, 120 » » 28. 
UANTITY of BOOKS to be CLEARED AT 


ONCE.—CLEARANCE CATALOGUE it free on application.— 
Harvey's Library, 11, Manchester Street, Brighton. = 














N ANNOUNCEMENT of the DE LA MORE 
PRESS PUBLICATIONS appeared in the ATHENZUM on 
JUNE 27. Full List will be sent on application. 


Entomological Sale. 
TUESDAY, July 21, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., COLLECTIONS 
of BRITISH and FOREIGN LEPIDOPTERA and COLEOPTERA, ~ae 
Single Specimens and Series of Rare Species and Varieties— Mah 
by Best Makers. hers 


and other Insect Cabinets, Large and Small, 
will also be offered a few exceptionally fine Specimens of Heads and 


Horns of Big Game, and interesting Natural History Specimens. 
On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 


A valuable Collection of Porcelain, the Property of a Lady ; 
also Armorial China belonging to a well-known Collector. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
se UCTION, at their oa. 47, Leicester Square, bg 
on MONDAY, July 13, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisel 
COLLECTIO of g PORCELAIN, tnetnttn the Property of a LAD 

of Old Oriental, in blue and white, pow: ~~ 
blue, famille "verte, famille rose, &c.—Old English China, incteting 
Bristol, Chelsea. Chelsea-Derby, Coalport, Copeland, Crown Der 


Lowestoft, eae. ery Bo Worcester, Wedgwood’ 
‘oups, Vases, and Servi Saltglaze, a npr Ware, and, 








A Portion of the valuable Collection o a rare Tokens, the 
Property of WILLIAM NORMAN, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
‘ON, at their House, No. 15, Wellington 


will SELL by AUCTI 
a Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 13, and Two eee | Days, 
1 o'clock precisely, a Portion of the choice and valuable CO: 


P 
TION of the rare TRADESMEN’S TOKENS of the Eighteenth Century, 
the a of WILLIAM NORMAN, Esq , of Pancnc mane -Tyne, 
formed during the last twenty- five’ years, ae the finest 
Examples obtainable of almost every warleny Py nowledged rarity 
in the Series, including Artists’ Trial Pieces— Patterns and Proofs in 
Silver, Copper, and Tin, selected from the most celebrated Collections 
dispersed during that period. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





A Collecti.n of Portraits, mostly connected with the History of 
Music, the Property of a well-known Amateur. 


M FS8ks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL ae AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on WEDNESDAY, oo and Following Day, at 
1 o'clock precisel y.a a COLLECTION of PORTRAITS, mostly connected 
with the se sare of Music, Portraite, incl of a af AMATEUR, 
by R. 
Dunk ener J M isell Thorensan, “pa R. Smith 
—Mrs. Harriet Powell, by J. R. Smith, after W. Peters—Signora Zam- 
Btfopl by Finlayson, after Howe, and others, Proofs before Letters— 
rey may —s Engravings, some of great rarity, arranged in Alpha- 











—_* be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





THE MURDOCH COLLECTION OF COINS. 


The Series of Coins of the Colonies, America, and the 
European Continent. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13. Wellington 

—_. Strand. W.C , on TUESDAY, July 21, and Eight Following Days, 

at 1 o'clock precisely. the extensive and valuable SERIES of the 

COINS of the BRITISH COLONIES and DEPEN DENCIBS, AMERICA, 

and the EUROPEAN CONTINENT. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues, illustrated with ten 

autotype plates, may be had, price 5s. each. 


Autograph Letters. 
M ESsks. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will a by AUCTION. at their House, No. Pa Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., THURSDAY, July 23, and Two Followin 
Days,atl wrelock aoadien, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and HISTOR ICA 
DOCUMENTS. comprising Letters of Robert Burns, Thackeray, 
B i Tennyson, D. G Rossetti, Sir Walter Scett, Charles Dickens, 








— Several Early Plecan @ of Delft — fine Cabin 
resden, in Groups and Figures—Lowestoft rood. Oriental 
a well- fuown Collector, &c. 


in Figures, 

Fulham Potter: 
of Sévres and 
Armorial China, the Property 0. 


Miscellaneous Books, including the Library of the late JAMES 
MACTEAR, Ksq, F.R.S.E. FAC, Se. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION. at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 

‘THURSDAY, July 16, — Following Day, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock 

recisely, valuable HOOKS inali Branches of eae em the 
[ipraRry of the late SAMES MACTEAR, Eeq., F.R.S.E. F.1.C. 


Antique Silver, Sheffield Plate, Objects of Art, and Furniture 
—Kelics of Shakespeare, Admiral Collingwood, Charles 
Dickens, §c. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on FRIDAY, July 17, at ten minutes past 1 Selock precisely. a COL: 
LECTION of OBJECTS of ART and DECORATIV. ECTS, com- 
risin, oe — and Sheffield B fear tome = including s very fine 
‘hree- Ring —Tortoiseshell and 
—Ivo y Wood Carvings—China and Lace—a small Collection of 
Antique Watches—a Box from Shakespeare’s Mulberry Tree—Admiral 
Collingwood’s Ppren ar ahaa and Hair of Charles Dickens—and a 
few Pieces of choice Furnitu 














Poodle 


Nelson, Lady Hamilton, Napoleon, &c.—a most interesting Series of 
Autograph Letters addressed to Harrison Ainsworth from C. Dickens 
and others—and a large number in the Autograph of Ainsworth to 
various Persopages—a Series A raph Letters addressed to Sir 
T. N. Talfourd from C. Dickens and other Celebrities—a most valuab'e 
and important Series of Autograph Letters and Documents, signed, 
relating to the English Navy, 1642-1748, containing Autograph Letters 
and Documents signed by Oliver Cromwell, Richard Cromwell, Admiral 
Blake, John Bradshawe, General Moneck, and many others—a Series of 
Letters = ‘George Eliot” to Mr. Simpson—Albums of Autograph 


Letters, & 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Valuable Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their a N Bs 

Street, Strand, W.C, on TUESDAY, a 3, and Following Day, a 
1 o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, pad Firs 
Selection fom the Library of a Nobleman; the Collection of Eliza- 
bethan Dictionaries, Grammars, &c., formed by the late Prof. 
HELWICH, of Prague; a Collection of Manuscripts from a College 
Library; and other Properties, comprising interesting Autograph 
Letters of Pope, Cowper, Charles Dickens, J. F. Ducis (first French 
Editor of oe )—rare Quarto and other Bditions of Shakespeare 
—the Halliwell a, and rare Kooks referring 
to Shakespeare, &c.—rare Old Plays— —Original Editions of English 
Writers from Elizabeth to Queen Anne—First Editions of Dickens, 
Pere Lamb, Keats, Shelley, Tennyson (Adonais, 1821) — Pro- 
f the Essex House and Vale Presses—Gould’s Ornithologica) 











Valuable Sporting Books and Rare First Editions, 4: 9 
the Property of a Nobleman. 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, * aoe Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W 
on WEDNESDAY, Ja t ten minutes Past 1 o'eloe precisely, 
a COLLECTION of Valuable SPORTING BOOKS and Rare FIRST 
EDITIONS, including Sporting Magazine, Complete ft] nals of 
Sporting, 13 vols. —Alken’s Specimens of Riding —lIlustrations to 
Popular Songs- Symptoms of being Amused—Apperley’s Life of a 
Sportsman—Life of John Mytton—Carey’s Life in Paris, boards. uncut 
Syntax, boards, uncut—English Dance of Death 
and Dance of Life—Works on Costume, with Coloured Plates—Life of 
Napoleon, Plates by Roce ao Satirist, 14 vols.—Universal 
vols.— Time, Coloured Plates—Dodgson’'s 
Alice in’ Wonderland, First Edition — Historie Military and Naval 
Anecdotes —Jerrold’s Men of Character, vols. uncut — Malton’s 
Coloured Views 4 Dublin—Martial and Naval Achievements, 2 vols. 
Coloured Mes ree he Scourge, 12 vols. Coloured Plates—Scrope’s Art of 
Deer kking—Surtees's Sporting Novels, 5 vols. cloth, uncut, First 
Editions —Goldsmith’s Vicar o a efield, 2 vols. First dition, 
original calf—Shelley’s Queen Mab, First Edition, a with Title 
and Impriat intact—Swift’s Gulliver’ 's Travels, First Bd tion— Turner's 
Liber Stadiorum, Original Subscriber's aE uncut—Scott’s tnd 
Novels, 48 vols. fine uncut Set—Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 1596— 
Works relating to America—Halle’'s Chronicle 1550—Barclay’s Ship a 
Fooles, 1570—Bede, agrees Tisteeia, 1800, &ec. 
on 











HELLEY.—A fine ENGRAVING of a newly 

come to light MARBLE BUST with collected Family and Con- 

= cor Word Portraits.—H. Wovotprivcr, Stourbridge; and all 
sellers. 


YNBRIDGE WELLS.—Conmfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO rer 

pe ne pleasant, and central. Three minutes’ walk from 8.B.R. & C. 
tation. No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 


Wells. 
XCHANGE (or would LET), 2 DETACHED 


HOUSE (Three Sitting Rooms, Three Bedrooms and Dressing 
Boom, — bey with pong obo — uet Lawn) in Clapham Park for 
a ence in the Country or e@.—Apply F., Atheneum 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. - sect — 














Sales by Auction. 


Curio Sale. 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, July 14 and 15, 
at half-past 12 o'clock each day. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OF FER at his Rooms, 


38. King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C., a small 


COLLECTION of CURIOUS OLD WATCH ES — Chinese Reeene= 
Embroideries—Porcelain and Jade—Native Weapons, Skulls, &c.— 
Wesley Relics—Chippendale and other Grandiathe 
Relics, &c. 

On view day prior 2 to 5 and morning of fale. 
application. 


r Clocks—Royal 
Catalogues on 





Autograph Letters and Documents. 
Meee PUTTICK & SIMPSON will INCLUDE 


in their SALE of JULY 22 a long SERIES of AUTOGRAPH 

DOCUMENTS, including Examples of Henry VIII., 
| omy Mlsabeth, Charles a Cromwell, Anne of Austria, Thomas 
Carlyle, D. G. Rossetti, Louis X1V., Henry 1V. of France, Diane de 
Poictiers, C. Dickens, Rudyard Kipling, various Theatrical and 
Literary Celebrities, &c. 


on 


Coins and Medals. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will hag ry 


AUCTION _ a yoo 47, mainesee 


by 
on MONDAY, July 27, hee o'clock —— Be) 
COLLECTION of GOLD, SILVER, = COPPER COINS and MEDALS. 











Miscellaneous Books in all Classes of Literature; also Modern 
Publications and Remainders. 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their Fg ony 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 

bee Rs Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock, 

MISCELLAN books tm including Loggan’ # Oxonia Iustrata, and 
n’s 


other Topograp! apbical woe Antiquarian Works — Hame' Man in 
wkins’s History of Music, 5 vols.— 


Art, &c, fs. Large Paper— 
Rurney’s Sateto! tory of Music, 4 vols. —Lodge’s Portraits, 12 vols,— 


Works— P ertbern Histories and Topographical Works—First Edition of 
Foxe’s Book*of Martyrs—Early English Prayer-Books—rare Books and 


Tracts on America, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. 


ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
ctfully give notice that they wil! hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James’s Square :— 

On MONDAY, July 13 (at 1 o’clock), OLD PIC- 

TURES of the late F. YEATS EDWARDS, Esq., the late ALEXANDER 

PORTER, Esq., and others. 

On TUESDAY, July 14 (at 1 o'clock), the COL- 

LECTION of ORIENTAL PORCELAIN of F. YEATS EDWARDS, Esq., 

deceased. 

On WEDNESDY, July 15 (at 1 o'clock), EN- 

GRAVINGS of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOOL 

On THURSDAY, July 16 (at 1 o’clock), Old 

ENGLISH SILVER PLATE. 

On FRIDAY, July 17 (at 1 o’clock), PORCELAIN, 

OBJECTS of ART and VIRTU, DECORATIVE OBJECTS, and FURNI- 


On FRIDAY, July 17 (at 2 o’clock), the CELLAR 
of WINES of MAJOR TRAFFORD, deceased, late of The Hill Court, 
Ross, and other fine Wines. 

On SATURDAY, July 18 is] y o’clock), ANCIENT 
and MODERN PICTURES and DRAWL 


HANOVER GALLERY, LIVERPOOL. 


By order of the Executrizof the late WILLIAM WILKINSON, 
Esq., of The Gables, Claughton. 
Valuable COLLECTION of High-Class WORKS of ART and VIRTU— 
elegant China and Faience—Ceramics—remarkably choice Florentine 
Bronzes — beautiful Empire and Bronze Clocks—rich Cloisonné 
Enamels—Pair of Noble Plaques in Chinese Cloisonné Enamel— 
Elkington’s Electrotype Classic Art Productions—Oil Paintings of 
the Modern poy tae raging Drawipgs—choice Artists’ Proof 
old Line and Stipple Plates—and the 


Catalogues may be had. 











Library of Aneto Books. 


Y¥ MESSRS. BRANCH & LEETE, on TUES- 
ra Y, WEDNESDAY, and THURSDAY, 2ist, 22nd, and 23rd inst., 
at 1 o'clock each day, in the ‘GALLERY of the HANOVER ROOMS, 6. 
HANOVER STREET, LIVERPOOL, the whole of the magnificent 
COLLECTION of Rare and Valuable ART PRODUCTIONS in Porce- 
lain, Faience, Bronze, Ormolu, Carved Wood, Oil and Water Colour— 
Engravings. and Etchings, many in the finest states—Library of Hooks, 
Editions de Luxe of Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot, Burton 





Kelmscott P:ess Earth! Leen 8 vols, and Sidonia the S 
—Roby’s Traditions of Lancas! Large Paper, 4 vols. —Yule's 
Marco Polo, 2 vols —Baillon’s ee, History of Plants, 8 vols.— 

Dickens's Works, 15 vols. First Editions; also Modern Publications 


(Arabian Nights, with Supplemental Volumes), and other Choice 


‘ks. 
PRIVATE VIEW SATURDAY, July 18. 
To be viewed on MONDAY, July 20, when Catalogues may be hai o> 





mainders—Modern Novels, Juvenile Books, &c., chiefly New, 





and Re 
in Cloth. 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


the Premises, or at the Offices of Mzssns. Baancn & Lusrs, 60, Hauover 
Street, Liverpool. 
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In Bankruptcy, Re J. H. REEVE.) 
NORTH WALSHAM, NORFOLK. 


ESSRS. SPELMAN have "received instructions 

from the Official Receiv H. P. GOULD, Eeq., to SELL 

by AUCTION, on WEDNESDAY aaa THURSDAY, July 22 and 23. 

A Reeve pela which has been got together during oa 
Inst thi mapetoin ig the a LIBRARY of up’ 

pet S THOUSAND OLUMES © $y my Five Hundred 

and 


fine an 
a by Ross, “with a "iarge quantity of St, and other 
fae, ite ort ie a numerous Slides—Furniture 








for eae and ms—and numerous other Effects. 
Catalogues (Od. each) may be had of Messrs. Srriman, Auctioneers, 
Norwich and Great Yarmouth. 











ON WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
vas EDINBURGH BEVIEW. 
No. 405. JULY 1903 8vo, price 6s. 
LONDON and its PEOPLE in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
CRABBE. 
RECENT THEORIES of DEVELOPMENT in THBULOGY. 
FRANCE UNDER THIERS, 1871-1873. 
The NEW ASTRONOMY. 
The SIEGE of QUEBEC. 
The PLAYS of GERHART HAUPTMANN. 
ENGLISH DEER PARKS. 
The SUCIAL REVOLUTION in IRELAND. 
MADEMOISELLE DE LESPINASSE. 
BACK to PROTECTION. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


 ~ ANCIENT LIGHTS BILL; Hull Town 
Hall Competition—Selected Design ; The Engineering Standards 
Municipal Sere 


FSS VN He Se wey 


— 





Committee; The Fire Prevention Congress ; 
Engineers’ Meeting; Tne Ar 8k pgp 
Ulustrations of Sculpture = the Royal oT &c.—See the 
BUILDER of July 11 (4d., by post 4}d.). Through any ——_ or 
direct from the Publisher oF the Builder, Catherine Street ndon, 
w.c. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE GUESTS OF 
MINE HOST.’ 


NOW READY, price 6s. 
M48 1 £- E v & 
By MARIAN BOWER. 


“Written with an abundance of grace and charm of style. Marie- 
Bre herself is altogether sweet and natural.”— Morning Advertiser. 


Cassell & Co., Limited, London ; and all Booksellers. 





NEW HOLIDAY NOVEL. 


READY IMMEDIATELY, AT ALL BUOKSELLERS’ AND 
LIBRARIES. 


C A R I T A. 
By EYRE HUSSEY, 
Author of ‘On Account of Sarah,’ &c. 
Intensely interesting Sketches of Henley Life, Artist Life, Child Life. 
Illustrated by Harold Piffard. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London : Jacob, Edgware Road. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


a 


NEW NOVELS AND SKETCHES. 


In crown 8vo, in tasteful cloth binding, price 6s. 


MY CHANGE of MIND: a 


a of the Power of Faith. By Mrs. ATKBY, Author 
chool of Faith,’ &c. 


rs power of mind over matter is a subject much dis- 
cussed in the present day. ‘My Change of Mind,’ in the 
form of a tale, treats it from a Seviptural standpoint. 


It is believed that the book is one which must arouse 
helpful thought and impart something of its atmosphere 
pone ag and triumph over adverse circumstances to 

e reader. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


AT NOON: Where Two Ways 
Meet. A Novel. By ‘‘ MAISEY.” 

‘**Maisey’ is a keen observer of human nature as well as 
the possessor of a ready wit and a graceful way of expressing 
it. The authoress has a pleasant, interesting story to tell, 
and she handles it in delightful fashion.”— Pelican. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, price 6s. 


BLUE BLOOD and RED. By 


Mrs. L. E. WADSLEY, Author of ‘The Lady Algive,’ 
* His Wife by Force,’ &e. 


“A painstaking effort, in which a child’s beneficent 
influence on a hard man’s nature is suggested with feel- 
ing.” —Outlook, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 


BYGONE DAYS: a Story of 
Village Life. By JNO. T. PROCTOR. 


“An unambitious ated of Lincolnshire village life a 
century ago.” —Outloo 


ELLIOT STOCK, 





62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON, 


Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES. 
NOW READY, royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net. 


Vol. VII. THE UNITED STATES. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME VII. 
THE UNITED STATES. 


The First Century of English Cceninatien Gee re By z OHN A. DOYLE, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
The English Colonies (1700-1763). a M.A. 

The French in America (1608-1744). By Miss MARY BATESON, Lecturer in History at Newnham College. 

The Conquest of Canada (1744-1761). A. G. BRADLEY, _ Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Quarrel with Great Britain (1761- i778). By JOHN A. DOYLE, M.A. 

The Declaration of Independence (1761-1776). By MELVILLE M. BIGELOW, Professor in the Law School, Boston 


University. 
The War of Independence (1776-1783). me JOHN A. DOYLE, M.A. 


The Constitution (1776-1789). By MELVILLE M. BIGEL Ow. 

The Struggle for Commercial Independence (1783-1812). By J. B. MCMASTER, Professor of American History in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

. The War of 1812-1815. By H. W. WILSON, Trinity College, Oxford. 

. The Growth of the Nation (1815-1828). By J. B. MCMASTER. 

. Commerce, Expansion, and soa (1828-1850). By J. B. MCMASTER. 

. State Rights eae by DROW Witsow. President of Princeton University. 

. The Civil War. I. (1861). By the late JOHN G. NICO LAY. 

The Civil War. II. (1862-1863). By the late JOHN G. NICOLAY. 

. The Civil War. III. (1864-1865). By the late JOHN G. NICOLAY. 

. Naval Operations of the Civil War (1861-1865). By H. W. gt 

. The North during the War (1861-1865). By the late JOHN G. NICOLAY. 

. The South during the War (1861-1865). By JOHN CHRISTOPHER SCHWAB, Professor of Political Economy in 


Yale University. 
. Political Reconstruction (1865-1885). By THEODORE CLARKE SMITH, Assistant Professor of American History, 
Ohio State University. 
. The United States as a World-Power (1885-1902). By JOHN B. MOORE, Professor of International Law in the 
Columbia University, New York. 
. Economic Development of the United States. By HENRY CROSBY EMERY, Professor of Political Economy, Yale 
Universit; 
23. The peer em Intellect. By BARRETT WENDELL, Professor of English in Harvard University. 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,—“‘ For the student this volume is an unequalled introduction to 
American history, and for the general reader it contains everything that he is likely to want.” 


Vol.I. THE RENAISSANCE. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
Royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s, net. (To be completed in 12 Volumes.) 
TIMES, Nov. 1, 1902.—‘‘ The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important 


books of our time.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.— 
come,” 

TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at 7/. 10s, 
net, which may be either paid in advance or by payments of 12s. 6d, net for each Volume on publication, 


A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


The UNREFORMED HOUSE of COMMONS. Sistideaniian 
Representation before 1832. By EDWARD PORRITT, assisted by ANNIE G. PORRITT. 
Vol. I. ENGLAND and WALES, Vol. II. SCOTLAND and IRELAND. With 3 Maps. 2 vols, 
royal 8vo, 25s. net. 


ATHEN4UM.—“ A most interesting book......It brings together an enormous amount of valuable constitutional and 
Parliamentary History, and gives means of access to what is omitted of which the deeper student can avail himself.” 


The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. Edited, with 
Critical Notes, by WILLIAM ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. Hon.LL.D. D.C.L. Litt.D., Vice-Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net; India paper, limp lambskin, 
7s. 6d, net. 


A NATURALISTS CALENDAR, kept at Swaffham Bulbeck, 


Cambridgeshire. By LEONARD BLOMEFIELD (formerly Jenyns), Edited by FRANCIS 
DARWIN, Fellow of Christ’s College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, 


NOW READY, Vol. II. Part I. price 15s. net. 


The FAUNA and GEOGRAPHY of the MALDIVE and 
LACCADIVE ARCHIPELAGOES. Being the Account of the Work carried on and of the 
Collections made by an Expedition during the Years 1899 and 1900 under the leadership of J. 
STANLEY GARDINER, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, and Balfour Student of the 
University of Cambridge. 

Volume I. Parts I. IJ. III. and IV. also ready, 15s, each net. 
The Work will be complete in Eight Parts, forming Two Volumes; each Part will contain about 

120 pages of Text, demy 4to, and will be fully illustrated by Lithographic Plates and Text Illustrations 

prepared by Mr. Edwin Wilson, of Cambridge. 

Subscription for the whole Work, 4/. 4s, net, The separate Parts will be published at 15s. net, 


ARISTOTLE on EDUCATION. Being Extracts from the 


‘Ethics’ and ‘Politics,’ Translated and Edited by J. BURNET, Professor of Greek in the 
United College of St, Salvator and St, Leonard, St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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“This promises to be the standard modern history for long years to 








London: C, J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
PRESS. 


——. 


A HISTORY of the PENINSULAR 
WAR. By CHARLES OMAN, M.A. Vol. II. 
Jan.-Sept., 1809. From the Battle of Corunna 
to tne End of the Talavera Campaign. 8vo, 
cloth, with Photogravure Portraits, Maps, 
Plans, and other Illustrations. 14s, net. 

ATHEN ZUM (reviewing Vol. I.).—‘‘ The publi- 
cation of the first volume of Mr. Oman’s ‘ History 
of the Peninsular War’ is an event of prime 
importance in the historical world...... His work 
when completed promises to be the first thoroughly 
satisfactory record of the greatest struggle in 
which we have been engaged in modern times,” 





EUSEBIUS. — PRAEPARATIO 
EVANGELICA. Edited, with Translation 
and Notes, by E. H. GIFFORD, D.D. 4 vols. 
8vo, cloth, 105s, net. Vol. III. in Two Parts 
(Translation), separately, 25s, net. 





SACRED SITES of the GOSPELS. 
With 63 Plates. By W. SANDAY, D.D. LL.D. 
Litt.D., with the assistance of PAUL WATER- 
HOUSE, M.A, F.R.LB.A. 8vo, cloth, 13s. 6d. 
net, 


A TEXT-BOOK of NORTH-SEMITIC 
INSCRIPTIONS, By the Rev. G. A. COOKE, 
a cloth, with 14 Full-Page Plates, 


BAPTISM and CHRISTIAN ARCH- 
AEOLOGY. By CLEMENT F. ROGERS, M.A. 
(Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, Vol. V. 
Part IV.). With 64 Illustrations. 8vo, paper 
covers, 4s. 6d. ; cloth, 5s. net. 


A COMPENDIOUS SYRIAC DIC- 
TIONARY. Founded on the ‘Thesaurus 
Syriacus’ of R. Payne Smith, and edited by 
J. PAYNE SMITH (Mrs. Margoliouth). Com- 
plete work, 4to, cloth, 63s, net, 


The MEDIAEVAL STAGE. By 
E. K. CHAMBERS, M.A. With 2 Illustrations, 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 25s, net, 


NAPOLEONIC STATESMANSHIP. 
—GERMANY. By H. A. L. FISHER, M.A. 
8vo, cloth, with Maps, 12s, 6d, net. 


A HISTORY of FRENCH VERSI- 
FICATION. By L. E. KASTNER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 6d. net. 


MATHEMATICAL CRYSTALLO- 
GRAPHY, and the Theory of Groups of Move- 
ments. By H. HILTON, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 
14s, net. 


MODERN VIEWS on MATTER. 
By Sir OLIVER LODGE, Hon.D.Sc. F.R.S, 
(The Romanes Lecture, 1903.) 8vo, paper 
covers, 2s. net, 


The OXFORD ENGLISH DIC- 


TIONARY. A New English Dictionary on 
Historical Principles. Founded mainly on the 
Materials collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by Dr. JAMES A. H. MURRAY. 
Imperial 8vo. Double Section, Rto REACTIVE, 
prepared by Mr. W. A. CRAIGIE, 5s, 














London: HENRY FROWDE, 
Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen 
Corner, E.C. 








MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE MEMOIRS OF GEORGE ELERS, 


Captain in the 12th Regiment of Foot 
(1777-1842). 
To which are added Correspondence and other Papers, with 
Genealogy and Notes. 
Edited from the ontgnal MSS. by LORD MONSON and 
GEORGE LEVESON GOWER. 

With 2 Portraits and a Map, 1 vol. 12s. net. [Nezt week. 

*,* These Memoirs were recently found in manuscript in 
the Library of Burton Hall, Lincoln, Containing as they do 
references to well-known people in Society and the Army 
during the latter part of the eighteenth and the beginning 
of the nineteenth centuries, they present a truthful and 
interesting picture of the life of the time. Captain Elers, 
during his earlier years, enjoyed the friendship of the Duke 
of Wellington, and tells many anecdotes of him. Among 
the correspondence which forms part of this volume are 
letters from the great Duke, Miss Maria Edgeworth—who 
was Captain Elers’s cousin—and other distinguished and 


interesting people. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


An Illustrated Record. 
By RICHARD GARNETT and EDMUND GOSSB. 
4 vols. imperial 8vo, 32. net per set, cloth ; 41. 4s. net per set, 
half-bound ; separate volumes, cloth, 16s. net each. 
VOLS. I. AND; III. ARE NOW READY. 


FROM THE BEGINNINGS TO THE 
AGE OF HENRY VIII. 


By RICHARD GARNETT, ©.B. LL.D. 
FROM THE AGE OF MILTON TO 
THE AGE OF JOHNSON. 


By EDMUND GOSSE, M.A. LL.D. 
An I}lustrated Prospectus on application. 
Vols. 11, and 1V. will be published in the Autumn, 

TIMES.—‘‘ The range of the present work is so encyclo- 
pedic, that it would be perfectly idle for a single man ina 
single article to attempt a critical review of the whole, or 
even of a whole volume. The story of our early literature 
has never, we think, been popularised to such good purpose. 
etena Most of the pictures are interesting, many of them 
charming, and not a few illuminating. The volumes seem 
to have been very carefully revised for press, and insignifi- 
cant gleanings, after a careful survey, only demonstrate, in 
a work so widely comprehensive, the general care and 
accuracy of the revision.” 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
AND STORIES. 
FRANK DANBY’S NEW BOOK. 


PIGS IN CLOVER. 
By FRANK DANBY, Author of ‘A Babe in Bohemia,’ &c. 
[Third Impression. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘ It is daring ; it is undeniably clever. 
It is a biting satire on certain characteristics of the age. It is witty, 
picturesque, vivid, full of life.” 
IN THE GUARDIANSHIP OF GOD. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of ‘On the Face of the Waters,’ &c. 
[Second Impression, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—*' The bright colour, the telling touches both 


of expression and silence, the womanly sympathy, the mascuiine grip, 
and, zbove all, the truth to human nature, are to be found in these 


stories in undiminished freshness.” 


TYPHOON. 
By JOSEPH CONRAD, 
Author of ‘ The Nigger of the Narcissus,’ &c. 
[Second Impression. 
TIMES.—“ It is always an intellectual i phe read Mr. Conrad, 


and he has written little that is finer than.. nm.’ Not even Mr. 
Kipling has quite the same power of intense vividness. He has the 


true inspiration of the sea.” 
*TWIXT GOD AND MAMMON. 
By W. BE. TIREBUCK. 
With a Memoir by HALL CAINE. 


TIMES.—“ Of the insight and sympathy and pathos, and the power of 
exact observation, there can be no question.’’ 


BEGGAR’S MANOR. 
By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ From the opening chapters the reader's 
attention is arrested and held till the last pages are reached. The story 
is a striking one, and told with a simple directness that adds to its 

ree.” 


SIR JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 
By Mrs. CLEMENT PARSONS. 


TIMES.—“ Throughout a remarkable ingenuity in the presentation of 
characteristics and a keen eye for the right way to manage a scene 


make the story very interesting. 
THE LUCK OF BARERAKES. 
By CAROLINE MARRIAGE. 


RICHARD ROSNEY. 
By MAXWELL GRAY, Author of ‘The Last Sentence,’ &c. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The story must hold any reader ; the very 
rs are all eee and the sense of scenery is 


numerous ¢ 
vivid and most legitimately exercised.” 


London : 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





GAY & BIRD’S LIST, 


FIRST LARGE BDITION SOLD IN A WEEK. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price és. 


MY LADY OF THE BASS. 
MY LADY OF THE BASS. 


By SIDNEY HERBERT BURCHELL, 
Author of ‘ Daniel Herrick,’ ‘The Duke’s Servants,’ 
‘In the Days of King James.’ 

A stirring romance of Old London and the Court of 
William and Mary, together with the adventures of the 
daring Jacobite garrison which successfully held the Bags 
Rock for three years. 


MY LADY OF THE BASS. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Mr. Burchell is to be congratulated on 
another powerful and delightful historical romance. ‘ My 
Lady of the Bass’ is bid specially welcome to Scotland ; it 
is a story founded on memorable incidents connected with 
the great rock that forms the romantic point in the romantic 
picture which the Firth of Forth presents, and which has 
played a part of interest in Scottish history......Such are 
some of the incidents of the remarkable story. There are 
interviews with King William, one in the chapter entitled 
*The Bass, for a Life,’ being specially noteworthy; and 
interesting sidelights are thrown on the political events of 
the time. Mr. Burchell has depicted his many creations 
with convincing strength, and has, in a word, produced a 
novel fresh in conception and matter, and full of interest.” 


MY LADY OF THE BASS. 


DUNDEE COURI/ER.—“To Scottish people this new 
novel should prove particularly interesting...... Suffice it to 
say, the story teems with exciting incident, and is well 
stocked with characters of exceptional interest. This is the 
first time, we believe, that the romantic story of the Bass 
Rock has been told in fiction.” 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—“ His courtly tale of ‘ Daniel 
Herrick’ was warmly commended here,...... but more to be 
welcomed is this present romance of olden life at our own 
As a love tale and a piece of literature the thing is 
admirable, but it is even more agreeable as an exposition of 
an alluring period in history.” 


MY LADY OF THE BASS. 


NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE.—“ He has woven his fact 
and his fiction most pleasantly, and has produced a book 
whose interest is often engrossing, and which constitutes a 
remarkably fine example of the historical novel.” 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A story marked by sound 
workmanship, a clear grasp of character, and a respect for 
the intelligence of his readers.” 


MY LADY OF THE BASS. 


ATHEN_£UM.—“ The defence of the Bass Rock by the 
Jacobites deserves recognition in fiction...... Romance and 
history not Ta blended.” 

LITERARY ORLD.—“ Fiction, indeed, has seldom 
given us a heroine who more successfully combines 
masculine resource with feminine charm.” 


FOUR NEW VOLUMES OF POETRY, 
Crown 8vo, pp. 176, cloth, gilt top, 4s. 6d. net. 


CAPTAIN CRAIG. A Book of Poems. 


By EDWIN A. ROBINSON. 
SCOTSMAN.—‘‘A book of good literary accomplishment, which any 
lover of thoughtful poetry will find repay perusal. 
TIM BS.—* Fresh and spontaneous.” 
NATION.—“ Readers will revert to it again and again....There is 
not a trivial line in it.” 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 


IMAGINATIONS IN THE DUST. 
Being the Complete Poetical Works of 
LOUIS H. VICTORY. 
With Two Essays on Poetry. 

BRISTOL MERCURY.—“ He is worthy not of mere pate yg, but 

of a warm welcome among our thoughtful poets.” 
DUNDEE ADVERTISER.—“ Not @ few of the pieces are worthy of 
preservation.” f 
HIRE POST.—“ Rises to a high point of excellence, and is 


YORKS. 
marked on the whole by tenderness and imaginative charm. 


Feap. 8vo, pp. 124, Frontispiece, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
IDLE HOUR FLIGHTS. By R. D. 


BURNIE. 
NOW READY, cr. 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, uncut, 4s, fd. net. 


MYRTLE and OAK. By Sir Rennell 
RODD, C.B. K.C.M.G. A new Volume of Poems with a 
charming Portrait from a Drawing by the Marchioness 


of Granby. 
POCKET VOLUMES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
THE BIBELOTS. 
ize 5in. by 23in. Frontispiece and pretty Head and Tail- 
. "pines. Ms reoed leather, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net each. 
No. 16. WORDSWORTH’S SONNETS. 
17. RELIGIO MEDICI. 


18. EARLY BRITISH BALLADS. 
19. AN OLD ENGLISH MISCELLANY. 


20. A DANTE TREASURY. 
21. PICKWICKIAN WIT AND HUMOUR. 


N. .— Dainty and delightful.” 
area TOR. J : endation for the series.” 








SPECTATOR.—“ Nothing but comm 


London : 
GAY & BIRD, 22, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
New Catalogue Post Free on application, 
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ve MESSRS. METHUENS NEWEST BOOKS. 











I. 
BY HIS MAJESTY’S COMMAND. 


MESSRS. METHUEN HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE CORONATION OF EDWARD VII. 


By J. E. C. BODLEY. 


This important Volume, written by the King’s Command, by the Author of ‘ FRANCE,’ includes not only a Description and a detailed Historical Study 
of His Majesty’s Coronation, but it deals with the Subject in relation with European and Imperial History. An Appendix contains the Official Lists of all the 
Persons invited to the Ceremony. The size is demy 8vo, and the price One Guinea net. The elaborate Heraldic Binding has been designed by Mr. Douglas 
Cockerell, ; 

There is also a ROYAL EDITION on Japanese vellum, A few Copies are for sale, and the Price is Twenty Guineas net. This fine Edition is specially 
bound in Levant Morocco by Mr. Cockerell. 

II 


The Definitive and Standard Edition of CHARLES LAMB wust be for many years that Edited by Mr, E. V. LUCAS, and now in course of 
publication by Messrs. METHUEN. It will contain all the Works and Letters of Charles Lamb and of his Sister, and will be complete in 7 vols. demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. each. It has a very large amount of new material, and it will contain 200 Letters not given in other Editions, No other Edition can compare with it 
for completeness. 

Mr. Lucas attempts to explain every allusion in CHARLES LAMB, and LAMB is the most allusive of authors, Mr. Lucas’s Notes to Vol, I. 
cover 160 pages. 

This Edition has been received with enthusiasm by the critics and the public, and the following are a few extracts :— 


**It will satisfy the most exacting of Elians.”— Westminster Gazette. 

‘*Mr. Lucas’s edition will be the first complete one which has yet been given to the world. His notes are almost as interesting as the text which they elucidate.”—Standard. 
“This edition will for many years be the indispensable one to all students of Lamb.”— Academy. 

“ Mr. Lucas’s edition of Lamb has been eagerly awaited, and the first volume convinces us that it was worth waiting for.’’—TZimes. 


III. 

Messrs. METHUEN have just published a very complete and highly interesting book entitled The NORFOLK BROADS, by W. A. DUTT. It 
contains a complete description of all the Broads, of every River and Stream in the District, together with Chapters on Bird Life, Entomology, Pond Life, 
Botany, Geology, Archeology, Fishing, Wild-Fowling, and Yacht-Racing. It is finely illustrated with 48 Coloured and 29 Uncoloured Illustrations by Frank 
Southgate, Any good Bookseller will show you a copy of this Book, or the Publishers will send you a Prospectus, The price is One Guinea net, 


IV. 


Another charming book on a beautiful district of England is A BOOK of EXMOOR, by F. J. SNELL. This also is profusely illustrated, and 
the price is 6s. The following criticisms will describe the excellence of this book. 
Punch says it is ‘‘ charming and valuable” ; the Academy says that ‘‘ all lovers of Exmoor should possess it” ; and “ genial and instructive ” is the verdict of the Bristol Mercury. 
For all Tourists the best and most tasteful Guides are the ‘LITTLE GUIDES,” delightfully illustrated by E. H. New and other Artists. These 
little books are small in size and low in price, 3s.each, and they contain everything that the average Tourist requires, and they can be slipped into the smallest 
pocket. The arrangement is Alphabetical and saves much weary searching in the Index. Kindly write to Messrs, Methuen for a Prospectus of this Series. 


V. 
The ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY of PLAIN and COLOURED BOOKS promises to be one of the completest successes 


in modern publishing. It is a series of Reproductions in Miniature of the Famous Illustrated Books of past generations, especially of those Books which 
contained Coloured Illustrations by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, and Leech. Thus for a few shillings you may buy a copy in little of a book which fetches 
from 5/. to 502. at an auction. 

Two books which will increase the success of the Series are about to be published. The first is The VICAR of WAKEFIELD, with 24 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson, price 3s, 6d. net, and the second is HANDLEY CROSS, by R. S. Surtees, with many Illustrations in Colour and Line by 
John Leech, price 4s. 6d, net. Please ask to see these books at your Bookseller’s, and read the following :— 


‘*A really brilliant idea brilliantly carried out.”— Sphere. 

‘* The charm of these little volumes, admirably printed, neatly bound, and cheaply priced, is that they are exact reproductions of old, now unattainable editions.”—Punch. 

**We shall be surprised if these excellent volumes fail to achieve an instructive success.” —Athenaum, 

‘“‘ Such a series may be welcomed without reserve. The books are well known, were all famous in their day, but in their original forms are now hardly procurable by the collector 
of small means. The little volumes are excellent, and the reproductions have been carefully made.”— Academy, 


VI. 

Kindly write to Messrs, METHUEN for Prospectuses of their many new and interesting projects, They have in preparation a large number of Reprints 
of some of the rare and splendid Books on which the old printers lavished their skill and industry, books which are now unobtainable by readers of moderate 
income. The FOUR FOLIOS of SHAKESPEARE, The PARADISUS of PARKINSON, the splendid HYPNEROTO- 
MACHIA, The MICROCOSM of LONDON, a Reproduction in Folio of ALKEN’S NATIONAL SPORTS —these are some of the 
books which Messrs. METHUEN have in the press, 

VII, 


Kindly write to Messrs, METHUEN for a List and Description of the New Six-Shilling Novels which they will Publish during the Coming Season. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 

The success achieved during the last few years by Messrs. METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS has, perhaps not unnaturally, induced some 
other Publishers to adopt Messrs. Methuen’s methods of Advertising and to imitate the Covers of their Novels. It is necessary, therefore, to beg the Public to 
examine carefully all Advertisements and Covers. Any Advertisement drawn up after the fashion of Messrs. Methuen’s well-known Advertisements does not 
necessarily emanate from this House, nor is the Cover exactly imitating the Covers of Messrs, METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 2 proof that the 
Novel thus covered is published by Messrs. Methuen. 

In short, the Public are urged to look for the Imprint of ‘‘ Methuen” at the head or foot of all Advertisements, and for the same Name on the Cover or 
on the Title-Page of Popular Novels. 

VIII, 


Messrs. METHEUN’S SIXPENNY BOOKS are the best in existence, and can be seen at all Booksellers’, Newsagents’, and Bookstalls. Kindly 
ask for them everywhere, and do not accept other books in their place. Kindly write to Messrs, METHUEN if there is any difficulty in obtaining their 
SIXPENNY BOOKS, and they will endeavour to make arrangements for the supply of these in the places where they are at present unobtainable, 

NOTE.— Most of the Booksellers will show Specimens of Messrs. METHUEN’S New Books, and if there is any difficulty in thus seeing 
them they are on view at Messrs. METHUEN’S Offices. Messrs. METHUEN are always glad to show Specimen Pages and Illustrations, &c., 
of their forthcoming ventures to any callers who are interested in Books. 


METHUEN & CO. 36, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S|HURST & BLACKETT’S|J. M. DENT & CO.’S LIST. 
NEW BOOKS. NEW NOVELS. TEMPLE BIOGRAPHIES.—New Vol 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
SIR GEORGE GROVE, C.B., formerly 


Director of the Royal College of Music. By CHARLES 

L. GRAVES. With Photogravure Portraits, &c. 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Graves is to be most 
cordially congratulated upon the writing of a delightful 
book, in which an enchanting personality bas been realized 
with extraordinary sympathy, tenderness, and fulness.” 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS,—New Series. 
ROBERT BROWNING. By G. K. 


CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo, gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. 


JACOB SHUMATE; or, The People’s 


MARCH. A VOICE FROM THE RANKS. By Sir 
HENRY WRIXON, K.C., Author of ‘ Socialism: being 
Notes on a Political Tour.’ In 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S 
GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. 


With 31 Maps and 6 Plans. Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 
PILOT.—“' To these (Murray’s and Baedeker’s) must now 
be added Macmillan’s Guides, which stand somewhere 
between the two—more concise than the one, less curt than 
the otber. The Switzerland, which is the latest in order of 
appearance, stands supreme in the article of maps...... Alto- 
gether, the new Guide takes a high rank among its fellows.” 


POCKET NOVELS BY FAVOURITE 
AUTHORS. 
Illustrated. Pott 8vo, 2s. net each. 
LATEST ADDITION. 


MRS. PENDLETON’S FOUR-IN- 


HAND. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


ANNE CARMEL. 


By GWENDOLEN OVERTON. 


IDYLS OF THE GASS. 


By MARTHA WOLFENSTEIN. 


MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED PUCKET 
CLASSICS.—New Volume. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net; or in leather limp, 3s. net. 


BELINDA. By Maria Edgeworth. 


With Introduction by ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE, 
and Illustrations by Chris Hammond. 


POPULAR UNIFORM EDITION OF 


THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 
With a Map of Wessex in each. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
LATEST ADDITION. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 


DANTE’S INFERNO and other 
TRANSLATIONS. By EDWARD WILBERFORCH, a 
Master of the Supreme Court. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The MORAL SYSTEM of SHAKE- 
SPEARE. A Popular Illustration of Fiction as the 
Experimental Side of Philosopby. By RICHARD G. 
MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penna.), Professor of 
Literature (in English) in the University of Chicago. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. net. 


CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 
SELECTED LETTERS OF THE 
YOUNGER PLINY. 


Edited by ELMER TRUESDELL MERRILL, Robert-Rich 
Professor of Latin in Wesleyan University. Fceap. 8vo, 6s. 


NEW IMPRESSION, REVISED. 


SERMO LATINUS. A Short Guide 
to LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. By Prof. J. P. 
POSTGATE, Litt.D. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

KEY to “SELECTED PASSAGES.” New Impression. 


Revised. Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


and ITS BEARING UPON CULTURE. By GEORGE 

M. STRATTON, M.A. Yale, Ph.D., Associate Professor 

of Psychol and Director of the Psychological Labora- 

basg 4 n = niversity of California. Extra crown 8vo, 
. 6d, net. 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘JOHN OF GERISAU,’ 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


BONDMAN FREE. 


By JOHN OXENHAM, 
Author of ‘ God’s Prisoner,’ ‘ Rising Fortunes,’ &c. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘'Will enhance the author's 
reputation and stamps him as a novelist with every 
prospect of a great future. ‘Bondman Free’ is a novel 
which merits success.” 

TIMES.—“ A well-told tale.” 

WORLD.—“‘ Bondman Free’ ought to receive a cordial 
welcome from all who care for a thoroughly good story 
thoroughly well told.”’ 

DAILY MAIL.—“ A book to read.” 

SPECTATOR.—“ Mr. Oxenham has an admirable way, 
which other novelists might follow with advantage, of 
giving his readers a real story, full of incidents, and acted 
by people who might have lived.” 

LITERARY WORLD.—“ A pleasant story, well written, 
and the characters are sympathetically delineated.” 
SUNDAY SUN.—“A brilliant novel, well up to the 
author’s previous high standard.” 
SCOTSMAN.—" An excellent novel, full of strong situa- 
boy = =. a keen interest started at once and maintained 

e end.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


RISING FORTUNES. 
By JOHN OXENHAM. 





NEW NOVEL BY LUCAS CLEEVE. 
NOW READY, in 1 vol. 6s. 


FROM CROWN TO CROSS. 


By LUCAS CLEEVE, 
Author of ‘ Woman and Moses,’ ‘ The Real Christian,’ &c. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ The work is ably conceived and skilfully 


wrought out upon its own zsthetic lines of sumptuous 
colour and indefinite adumbrations of beautiful sadness.” 





NEW STORIES BY BEATRICE WHITBY. 


NOW READY, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


FOGGY FANCIES, 


And other Stories. 


By BEATRICE WHITBY, 


Author of ‘The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,’ ‘In the 
Suntime of her Youth,’ &c. 





The CRICKET of ABEL, HIRST, 


A BOOK of GOLF. By J. Braid, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
IMPERIAL ATHLETIC LIBRARY. 
Badited by E. F. BENSON and E. H. MILES. 


New Additions, uniform with ‘DAILY TRAINING,’ each 
in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 4s. 


and SHREWSBURY. Illustrated. [Now ready. 


J. A. T. BRAMSTON, and H. G@. HUTCHINSON. 
Illustrated. [Now ready, 


HURST & BLACKETT, Luurzp, 


THE LIFE-WORK OF 
G. F. WATTS, B.A. 


By the late HOGH MACMILLAN, D.D. LL.D, 
With Reproductions from his Paintings and other Illus. 
trations (3 Photogravures). Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


FIRST VOLUME OF THE SERIES. 
MAZZINI. By Bolton King, M.A. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ISABELLA D’ESTE,’ 


BEATRICE D’ESTE, 
DUCHESS OF MILAN, 1475-97. 
By JULIA CARTWRIGHT. 


With 4 Photogravures. Second Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


**What is perhaps the most valuable quality of her work 
is its picturesque colour and gaiety. Her interpretation of 
the sunny, sensuous life, surrounded with every beauty in 
art and nature, lends to her historical study some of the 
fascination of Maurice Hewlett’s tales.”—Datly Telegraph, 


THE NATURALIST 
IN LA PLATA. 


By W. H. HUDSON, F.Z.8. 
Illustrated from Drawings by J. Smit. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE 


TEMPLE AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. 
Edited by WILLIAM MACDONALD. 
With Portraits, &c. Long fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net per vol. 
FIRST VOLUMES. 

THE LIFE OF 


BENVENUTO CELLINI, 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
Newly Translated by ANNE MACDONELL, 
With Introduction, Bibliography, and Notes. 2 vols. 


‘*The volumes are of handy size and light weight, and 
look well...... The new translation of ‘ Cellini’ is a sterling 
piece of work...... An excellent introduction.”’—Guardian, 


*,* Prospectus of the Series post free. 


The Book lover’s LAMB 
is DENT’S EDITION, Complete and Illustrated. 


THE WORKS OF 
CHARLES LAMB, 


Edited by WILLIAM MACDONALD. 
With about 500 Illustrations. 
12 vols. 3s, 6d. net each. Also a Large-Paper Edition. 
N.B.—NO EDITION EQUALS THIS IN COMPLETENESS. 
FIRST VOLUMES. 
The ESSAYS of ELIA. (Including a 


Critical Survey: ‘Of Editions Past and Present,’ by the Editor.) 
With Illustrations by C. E. Brock. 
(Includ- 


The LAST ESSAYS of ELIA. 


ing a Biographical and Critical Memoir by the Editor.) With Illus- 
trations by C. E. Brock. 


TO BE SHORTLY FOLLOWED BY :— 


CRITICAL ESSAYS. With [llustra- 


tions from the Works of Hogarth, &c., together with Portraits. 


TALES from SHAKESPEARE. With 
Illustrations Reproduced from the Original Editions. 
(MRS. 


STORIES for CHILDREN. 


LEICESTER’S SCHOOL, ADVENTURES of ULYSSES, &c ) With 
Illustrations by Winifred Green and from the Original Engravings. 


*,.* Write for Dainty Illustrated Prospectus. 




















“THE CULT OF ST. FRANCIS.” 


SONS OF FRANCIS. 
By ANNE MACDONELL. 


With Illustrations from Italian Paintings, 12s. 6d. net. 
“ Miss Macdonell has made fine and distinguished use of 


her opportunity...... This book can hardly fail to become 4 
standard authority on its own subject.”— Times. 


*,* See the “TEMPLE CLASSICS” Edition of the 


Franciscan Triology—MIRROR of PERFECTION, LEGEND 
of ST. FRANCIS, and LITTLE FLOWERS of ST. FRANCIS 
(Sixth Edition). Each ls. 6d. net, cloth; 2s. net, lambskin. 








MACMILLAN & CO,, LimiTEp, London. 





18, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


Write to ALDINE HOUSE for a Catalogue. 
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LITERATURE 
The Coronation of Edward the Seventh: a 
Chapter of European and Imperial History. 
By John Edward Courtenay Bodley. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


As is David’s ‘Le Sacre de Napoléon’ to 
an early Victorian Court picture of a royal 
christening, so is Mr. Bodley’s book to 
what we expected it to be. The task which 
he undertook in accepting the position of 
the King’s historian of the Coronation was 
one of extraordinary difficulty. Nothing 
could be easier than to make a book upon 
the subject ; nothing could be more difficult 
than to make such a book one of which the 
author and his admirers could be proud. 
Mr. Bodley has not so much given us 
a formal account of the Coronation ritual 
and pageant as a considerable work on the 
present and on the future place of the 
Crown in the Empire. But he has managed 
to make his book one which suggests the 
reflection in cultivated minds of the event 
which he had to signalize. Whatever 
may be the prepossessions with which a 
critic may take up the volume, he cannot 
but feel that the book constitutes a forcible 
attempt to prove a serious doctrine, 
namely, that in present circumstances 
it is the link of the Crown which 
Se the British Empire together. Mr. 

ey goes so far as to tell us that the 
British flag without the Crown would not 
have sufficed to retain the allegiance of 
distant settlements to the mother country. 
Perhaps not. A Cromwell—and he rightly 
ranks Cromwell with Elizabeth—was likely 
tohave a Richard Cromwell for successor ; 
whereas the lustre of the Crown itself 
confers dignity upon the less competent 
successors of great kings. 

t. Bodley ingeniously constructs the 
fabric of the earlier portion of his volume 
2 @ contrast of the dates August 9th, 1792, 
and August 9th, 1902: the destruction of 
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the French monarchy by the French 
Revolution, and the Coronation, of which 
he is the King’s historian. There is a con- 
nexion, as he shows, between the downfall 
of the ancient regime and the consecration 
of the modern British Empire in the person 
of Edward VII. After an argument sus- 
tained in admirable language and with a 
perfect mastery of French and English 
history, Mr. Bodley passes, “before ap- 
proaching the august ceremonial of 1902,” 
to a consideration of ‘‘the three similar 
events which stand out in the history of the 
nineteenth century.” He rightly observes 
that “there is no better way of arriving at 
a clear understanding of the significance of 
our own great national celebrations than by 
observing some of the points of difference 
which distinguish them from the solemnities 
which marked the zenith of power or pres- 
tige attained, in the nineteenth century, by 
the two leading nations of the continent.” 


He therefore sets out to discuss, not 
picturesque ceremonials, such as the corona- 
tion as King of Hungary of Francis Joseph, 
but three ceremonies ‘‘ which are definite 
landmarks in the annals of civilized govern- 
ment,.....the coronation of Napoleon Bona- 
parte as Emperor of the French at Paris in 
1804,......and the proclamation of William 
of Prussia as German Emperor at Versailles 
in 1871,” the third being the coronation of 
Queen Victoria. Mr. Bodley then treats 
at length, but in chapters of remarkable 
interest, the Victorian coronation, before 
passing to that which he is specially called 
on to describe. It will be seen that if, as 
is indeed the case, the author has thoroughly 
fulfilled his purpose, he must be held to 
have accomplished a great historical study of 
intense modernity and momentous import- 
ance. 

“The coronation of Napoleon,” as Mr. 
Bodley explains, ‘‘ was the consecration of 
the French Revolution in the person of 
its organiser, who, with his sword and the 
glamour of his imperial attributes, carried 
the doctrine and the institutions of the 
Revolution all over Europe.’’ The con- 
stitution of the modern German Empire is 
next worked out at less great length, the 
chapter concluding with a view of the posi- 
tion of the present German Emperor, whose 
‘‘faculty of popularising the monarchical 
idea, even beyond the boundaries of Ger- 
many, does not come from his ancestors in 
the male line,” but as a gift which ‘‘the 
German Emperor illustrates as a scion of 
the royal family of England.” 


Mr. Bodley notes that the coronation of 
Queen Victoria was the commencement of 
that age of the popularization of science which 
brought railways and cheap postage through 
England to all the countries, and declares 
that the English Victorian revolution, even 
in France, has been more important than 
the French Revolution itself in the country 
of its origin :— 


‘*Had it not been organised by Napoleon, 
and by him imposed on Europe at the point 
of the bayonet, its place in history might pro- 
bably have been only that of a political and social 
upheaval, which began in philosophy and ended 
in anarchy. The real revolution which has taken 

lace in France is that unrecognised one which 

ritish engineers and contractors carried across 
the channel in the first years of the reign of 
Victoria.” 





The first subject on which we differ at all 
from our author is as to the newness of the 
modern idea of the British Empire. His 
passages on the subject are not, perhaps, all 
of them consistent with each other. There 
are many in which what we think the true 
view is placed before the reader. But we 
take exception, for example, to the state- 
ment with regard to ‘‘the reign of Queen 
Victoria,” that “the British Empire, which 
had come into existence during the lifetime 
of the aged men who saluted the crown 
placed on her head, had, under that crown, 
attained proportions unprecedented in the 
history of powers and dominations : and the 
‘imperial dignity of the throne’ was no 
longer a mere sonorous phrase.” Now this 

assage, we think, plays a little into the 
on of the moderns who disregard the 
real history of the English Crown Imperial. 
But at pp. 323 to 326 the truer doctrine 
is admirably stated, and we agree with our 
author that 
‘“‘the crowning of King Edward not only 
marked the maintenance ofan immemorial tradi- 
tion, which has been handed down with archaic 
splendour of rite and circumstance to be the 
envy of nations cut adrift from their past. It 
was also the solemn recognition of the British 
Empire, as developed during the reign of Queen 
Victoria. It was the consecration of the 
imperial idea, which the latter period of her 
reign had inspired in the hearts of her people.” 

It is indeed the case that the Coronation 
service was one of the principal foundations 
for the remarkable paper read by Mr. Harold 
Parsons before the Oolonial Institute a 
short time ago, in which that gentleman 
called attention to the history of the Im- 
perial idea in connexion with the Crown of 
England. Mr. Parsons began his paper on 
‘Our Colonial Kingdoms’ by pointing out 
the curious ignorance of our Parliament 
men displayed in the debates on the Royal 
Titles Bill in 1876, when the race of poli- 
ticians who do not read dealt with the 
idea and the terminology of Empire as 
though they were innovations, whereas it 
was shown by Mr. Parsons that the King 
of England has normally been an Emperor 
ruling over a congeries of kingdoms brought 
by personal union under a common Crown. 

It was the difficulties of Henry VIII. 
with Christendom and with the Empire 
which produced the assertion by Act of 
Parliament in 1532 and 1536 that the 
realm of England is an Empire, of which 
the Imperial Crown proclaims the head- 
ship of a group of kingdoms; and although 
this was but a revival of the claim and 
of the practice of the Saxon Kings of the 
England before the French conquest, 
yet the reassertion of our policy by the 
Tudors represents a claim and a practice 
which have never subsequently been aban- 
doned. The dedication of Spenser’s ‘ Faerie 
Queen’ to the ‘ Empress......Elizabeth...... 
Queen of England, France, and Ireland, 
and of Virginia,” was a mere continuation 
of the policy of her father; and the Acts of 
the Irish Parliament constituting the single 
subordinate monarchy of Ireland under the 
English Crown were in ‘exact accordance 
with those of the Parliament at West- 
minster, as were the statutes of Virginia. 

Mr. Bodley explains the ground of refer- 
ences such as that which, as we have said, 
was made by Mr. Parsons to the Coronation 
service :— 
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‘*A symptom of the development of this 
imperial idea is found in the Coronation Order 
of JamesI. In this first English version of the 
coronation service, which was drawn up immedi- 
ately after the death of the great Queen, the 
expression ‘crown imperial ’ was used again and 
«gain inthe rubrics. That this was no accidental 
use of the phrase is testified to by a foreign 
witness of the ceremony, who from his official 
position had reason to note the significance of 
the words. This Roman diplomatist, at the 
end of his detailed report of the Coronation, 
which he sent to the Nuncio at Paris, writes, ‘I 
will say in conclusion that the King has been 
crowned with a crown and sceptre imperial, and 
as Emperor of his kingdoms.’ ” 


Now that we have dealt with the theory 
of Mr. Bodley and the general form of his 
book, we come to passages which constitute 
its charm. Those of which the presence 
of Gladstone and Disraeli at the corona- 
tion of Queen Victoria forms the text are on 
a subject which may be considered hack- 
neyed, but are so brilliant as to give it a 
new turn of the highest interest, and, 
although before this review appears it is 
probable that some of the daily papers 
may have fallen upon this gem, we ven- 
ture to present it to our readers :— 

‘*He would have been a bold prophet who 
at the Coronation had predicted that the 
member conspicuous for his oriental curls 
would become the intimate counsellor of the 
Queen, more trusted than any of the great 
English statesmen and nobles surrounding her 
throne, that the adventurous cosmopolitan would 
so adapt his genius to the possibilities of 
British politics that he would become the chief 
agent of the imperial instincts of the Queen, who, 
without his guidance, might have been less com- 
petent to impart them to her subjects. It would 
have been equally incredible to foretell that 
the grave young Tory, endowed with all the 
elements of British statesmanship, would, when 
the popular leader of the Liberals, fail to gain 
the confidence of his sovereign, and would 
finally lose his hold over the people chiefly 
because he ignored the growth of the imperial 
sentiment which, emanating from the throne, 
had taken the place in the popular mind of 
theories which Telonged to the past political 
era.” 


Disraeli had objected to the dress in which 
he had finally to attend the Coronation, 
which leads to the reflection :— 

**It was not his objection to picturesque 
raiment which inspired this contempt for royal 
pageants in the heart of Disraeli the younger, 
who on his travels called on British officials 
dressed in a silk dressing-gown with a guitar 
suspended by a broad riband round his neck.” 


Mr. Bodley’s passages on the effect of the 
cheap post on letter-writing and on litera- 
ture are as excellent as any in his book, 
but they are too long for extract here. The 
whole account of the coronation of Queen 
Victoria, in which he brings out the link 
which the life of that Sovereign formed 
between the traditions of times earlier than 
the birth of Pitt and the twentieth century, 
and the reminiscences of the five genera- 
tions of statesmen with whom Queen Vic- 
toria had to do, belong to the best class of 
anecdotic history. 

Another matter which is well dealt with 
in the same connexion is the rise of the 
commercial classes to political power: an 
elevation far more recent than is gener- 
ally on, for Mr. Bodley, who per- 
haps, like others, began with the idea that 
Huskisson at least was a trader, has dis- 








covered in his careful investigations that 
the arrival of traders in the Cabinet is new 
indeed. 

Of happy little touches in the volume we 
find so many that we can hardly choose 
among them. Some of them are in foot- 
notes. Careful readers of Mr. Bodley’s 
‘France’ will remember that the foot-notes 
to that volume were of extraordinary interest, 
worth reading apart from the text; and so 
it is with the book before us. The anti- 
quary, the historian, or the general reader 
who likes to turn through Mr. Bodley’s 
foot-notes will find a pleasant half-hour’s 
reading without entering on the serious 
arguments or controversies of the text. On 
an early page, for example, there is a 

assage stating ‘‘ that two years after 
K apoleon arrived at St. Helena, a Bonaparte, 
his infant nephew, was within measurable 
distance of becoming heir-presumptive to 
the British crown.” An elaborate foot-note 
proves this statement to be most moderately 
expressed, and, indeed, well within the mark. 
There are few who remember that the wife 
of King Jerome remained a Protestant, and, 
not being disqualified by religion under the 
Act of Settlement, bore a son before the 
birth of ‘“‘ Plon Plon,” and of the imperial 
princess still living, Princess Mathilde: 
“On the death of Princess Charlotte, 
actuarial calculations were made which pre- 
saged the accession of foreigners to the 
throne in less than twenty-one years. These 
fears were allayed by the birth, in 1819, of 
several grandchildren to George III.” 

Among the bits in the text which specially 
delight us is, for example, the following: 
“Mr. Bright was not at that period recog- 
nised as a Conservative.” 

There is a most elaborate passage upon 
wigs which is worthy of Notes and Queries. 
It is probably friendship for Lord Ash- 
bourne that leads Mr. Bodley to mention 
only among coronets on wigs ‘as worn at 
the Coronation ” that of the Lord Chancellor. 
No caricature of ‘ F. C. G.” was ever more 
delightful than the effect of real life pro- 
duced by the exit from the Abbey of the 


Chancellors of England and of Ireiand 


side by side, their coronets perched upon 
the summits of their gigantic wigs. In 
the course of an account of the diffi- 
culties under Louis XIV. of the 
French bishops who had to wear the 
mitre above the state wig, Mr. Bodley 
incidentally informs us, on the authority of 
Canon Duckworth, that Archbishop Sumner 
wore his wig at a levee as late as 1857. 
This contradicts the repeated statement of 
the late Mr. C. J. Monk, member for Glou- 
cester, that his father was the last bishop 
who wore a wig. 

Among pleasant reminiscences of Cardinal 
Manning in this volume is the following :— 


**Cardinal Manning once, when giving a 
friend some letters of introduction to the 
Bishops of France, said with that genial malice 
which added a zest to his conversation, ‘I am 
afraid that you will find my brethren of the 
French hierarchy chiefly remarkable for their 
goodness.’ ”’ 

There is an underground allusion to 
French politics in the last words of the 
following passage :— 

**It is one of the happiest features of our 
modern political life, in contrast with that 
of many other countries, that no category of 








citizens is excluded from it, not even the 


highest.” 

Storms will rage about Mr. Bodley’s heaj 
in consequence of his wicked comment 
upon a famous college, with which he has 
some personal connexion :— 

‘One other Privy Councillor seated in the 
choir was an object of unique interest. Mr, 
Asquith was the only classical scholar of 
Balliol, under the most famous mastership 
of modern Oxford, who, when the King was 
crowned, had made a mark in the political 
world. It is a current belief that when a youth 
has won ‘the Balliol scholarship’ (by which is 
meant one of the three scholarships annually 
awarded for classics by that college) it is the first 
step towards a brilliant future. But of about 
seventy scholars thus elected when Mr. Jowett 
was master from 1870 to 1893, only three have 
attained eminence in any branch of public life, 
The scholars of Balliol were not educated under 
a retiring sage, who taught them to love the 
secluded paths of learning. Mr. Jowett was an 
academical Dr. Smiles, who stimulated his dis. 
ciples to strive after worldly success. The failure 
of his most industrious pupils to achieve dis. 
tinction in the sphere which he most admired 
was not due to defects peculiar to his own 
method of teaching. The intellectual flower of 
English boyhood, transplanted from school to 
the most renowned forcing-bed of the Univer. 
sity of Oxford, was cultivated to blossom too 
soon.” 

In a foot-note it is explained that 

“the other two are the Bishop of Worcester, 
who was at the Coronation, and the High 
Commissioner of South Africa...... Balliol 
scholars of earlier generations, before the 
‘reform’ of education at Oxford, more often 
arrived at eminence in public life. Two of 
them, who won their scholarships from Harrow 
at the end of the old period, were present at 
the Coronation, Lord Ridley and Sir Francis 
Jeune.” 

One of the prettiest elements of any 
coronation in any country is the beauty of 
the pages in their becoming costumes. 
Some of the children who so acted at 
the recent Coronation formed as lovely 
studies of the human figure as could be 
conceived. It was not ever thus. A recent 
book, in two volumes, by Mr. Fred Henning, 
entitled ‘Fights for the Championship: 
the Men and their Times,’ states that “‘ the 
Lord Great Chamberlain of George IV., 
Lord Gwydyr,” engaged all the leading 
pugilists of that day to protect the King 
from any possible fracas at the Coronation, 
such as it was expected might have been 
the result of his Majesty’s unpopularity. 
Among the eighteen were Tom Cribb, Tom 
Belcher, Tom Spring (whose physiognomies 
were hardly such as to fit them for the post of 
pages), and Bill Richmond, the Virginian 
black, who must have been still more start- 
ling in the “elegant page’s suit” “‘ of silk 
and satin’? which was provided for the 
whole of the eighteen. No such guard 
was required for the present King, any 
more than it had been for Queen Victoria, 
and the only representation of what may be 
called, in a sporting sense, the ‘ profes 
sional’’ element was afforded by the pre 
sence of the King’s Bargemaster march- 
ing with stately steps at the head of 
the procession; that ‘Bill East” who 
is the manly delegate of the great 
rival interest of sculling which has 
more decently succeeded to the place 
which the prize ring once occupied. The 
fact that the famous Tom Tring, the hall 
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porter at Carlton House, was himself a 
rizefighter, the bosom friend of ‘Gentleman 

ackson,” and had been a sort of go- between 
for the Prince Regent in his dealings with 
the professors of the noble art, perhaps led 
to Lord Gwydyr having facilities for making 
up a team for the Coronation which the 
advisers of subsequent kings and queens 
would not be likely to possess. Tring had 
been dismissed and had died some years 
before the Coronation, but his traditions 
had probably survived among the Regent’s 
sedan-chair men, from whom he had sprung, 
and who had obeyed his rule. 

This book by Mr. Bodley, whatever may 
be thought of his opinions, forms a magni- 
ficent tribute to the position of the Crown 
in the modern Empire, and stamps the 
author an English historian of the first rank. 








Hobson - Jobson: a Glossary of Colloguial 
Anglo-Indian Words and Phrases, and of 
Kindred Terms, Etymological, Historical, 
Geographical, and Diseursive. By Col. 
Henry Yule and A. ©. Burnell, Ph.D., 
C.I.E. New Edition, edited by William 
Crooke. (Murray.) 

Ivy 1886, when this useful and fascinating 

book was originally published, eminent 

scholars at once concurred in acknowledging 
the learning, the careful workmanship, and 
the judgment ener in its preparation 
by the late Sir Henry Yule, its principal 
author and compiler. The reviewer in the 

Quarterly Review (January, 1887) justly 

remarked that there was no writer among 

Anglo-Indians who had “attained to his 

degree of eminence in extent or variety of 

knowledge,” and that none ‘‘ but Col. Yule 
could have supplied the explanatory pas- 
sages from all sorts and conditions of authors 
written in many languages.” That was 
true then, and the vacancy occasioned by his 
lamented death remains unfilled. Simi- 
lar sentiments were expressed in a sym- 

_ review in this paper (No. 3062, 

uly 3rd, 1886), the debt of writers for an 

invaluable book of reference, and of other 
readers for a mine of information and enter- 
tainment agreeably conveyed, being recorded. 

Mr. Burnell’s share in the work was not 

overlooked, least of all by Yule himself, 

who, after mentioning his own responsi- 
bility for the greater part of the book, 
records that 

“Burnell contributed so much of value, so 

much of the essential; buying, in the search 

for illustration, numerous rare and costly books 
which were not otherwise accessible to him in 

India ; setting me, by his example, on lines of 

research with which I should have else possibly 

remained unacquainted ; writing letters with 
such fulness, frequency, and interest on the 
details of the work up to the summer of his 
death ; that the measure of bulk in contribution 

18 no gauge of his share in the result.” 

_ Upwards of sixteen years having elapsed 

since publication, it is gratifying to find that 

& new edition was required. The super- 

vision of this was entrusted to Mr. William 

Crooke, of the Bengal Civil Service, formerly 

Superintendent of the Ethnological Survey 

of the North-Western, now the United, Pro- 

vinces of India, and author of works on 
their folk-lore and religions, their history, 
ethnology, and administration. Conse- 
quently, his experience justifies his selec- 
tion as editor, an opinion which is 








confirmed by a careful comparison of 
the original with the new edition. It is 
no faint praise to say that the additions 
are generally worthy of the good company 
in which they are found, and that the value 
of the ‘ Glossary ’ as a book of reference has 
been enhanced. 

In dealing with it the method most 
likely to be useful would seem to be, 
first, to notice the more salient differences 
from the original edition; next, to offer for 
consideration remarks (suggestions rather 
than criticisms) noted as the volume was 
examined; and, finally, to mention a few 
words which may perhaps be included when 
the next revision is made. 

The most apparent difference between the 
original and new edition is that of bulk; 
the pages are of equal size, but their 
numbers have increased from 870 to 1,021. 
The title-page is new, greater prominence 
being given to ‘ Hobson-Jobson,’ the alter- 
native name; and the likeness of Arthur 
Burnell, which headed the introductory 
remarks, has been omitted. This, we think, 
is a pity ; instead of the omission, the inser- 
tion of a good portrait of Sir Henry Yule as 
frontispiece would have been welcome. The 
supplement in the first edition has, of 
course, been incorporated with the text, and 
an index (a decided improvement, greatly 
facilitating reference) has been added. The 
alterations of type in the headings of articles 
and in references are judicious. Respecting 
his work Mr. Crooke says :— 

“In this edition of the ‘ Anglo-Indian 
Glossary ’ the original text has been reprinted, 
any additions made by the editor being marked 
by square brackets. No attempt has been 
made to extend the vocabulary, the new articles 
being either such as were accidentally omitted 
in the first edition, or a few relating to words 
which seemed to correspond with the general 
scope of the work. Some new quotations have 
been added, and some of those included in the 
original edition have been verified and new 
references given. An index to words occurring 
in the quotations has been prepared.” 

Turning next to the consideration of 
some entries in the ‘Glossary’ which seem 
to call for remark, we netice that on 
p- 10 Ala-blaze Pan is described as a name 
given in the Bombay Presidency to a stew- 
pan. In Bengal ‘‘ blaze pan” and “‘ Bombay 
stew”? are terms in use, and Bengalees 
would not look in the index under ‘Ala’ 
to find their familiar and much-appreci- 
ated dish. Indeed, it is not easy to dis- 
cover the meaning or use of the prefix, 
unless it be the Arabic 4/, the word A/-dlaze 
being, it is believed, used in Bombay. The 
blaze pan is the stewpan in which the 
Bombay stew is cooked; in form it is a 
section of a cylinder, or possibly of a cone, 
the base being flat, and so differing from 
that of the ordinary degeh?. Its contents are 
most miscellaneous ; whatever is good may 
be putin. Thus, on a foundation of good 
meat, anything remaining from dinner 
specially excellent, whether soup, venison, 
game, jam, cake, dried fruit, vegetables, 
&c., with a few glasses of wine, all may 
feed the pot, which is kept going—never 
allowed to become empty—during the week 
or fortnight of an expedition. ‘Chere are, 
doubtless, many references to the blaze pan 
in sporting books, but at the moment only 
one is available, taken from the ‘Life of 
Field-Marshal Sir Donald Stewart,’ p. 159: 





‘* The hares are wretched little things, but do 
excellently for the blaze pan, which is always 
kept going.” 

The entries Alligater, Cayman, Crocodile, 
Gavial, and Gyaul may for the purpose of 
this note be considered together. Of the 
alligators or crocodiles Cuvier mentions 
three sorts: gavials, crocodiles properly 
so called, and caymans. In India gener- 
ally, certainly in the north, two varieties are 
recognized: the one magar, a flesh-eater and 
dangerous, the other ghariydl (or commonly 
garial), Sans. a fish-eater, and, if not harm- 
less, at any rate not dreaded. With regard to 
this species we suggest that gavial is simply 
an error in printing or in writing for garval. 
It is so old a mistake, however, that it has 
been incorporated in the Latin name Gavialis 
gangeticus ; similarly, though this is uncer- 
tain, the term gavial (‘ Glossary,’ p. 97); 
said to be applied to the wild ox in Bengal, 
may, not improbably, be a corruption from 
gaydl, a recognized native name of the animal. 
The idea of such an error occurred to Sir 
H. Yule, for under Gavial he says that the 
name probably originated in a clerical 
error, that the true word is ghariydl, and 
that gavial is nothing. It is certainly open 
to question whether the scientific terms 
Gavialis for the saurian, and Gavsous for 
the ox (though the latter word may be from 
the Sanskrit gav), are not due to accidental 
error ; if so, they should be corrected. 

Bison.—Madrasees so miscall the gaur, 
as in America the bison is called buffalo. 

Two varieties of bison are known, the 
European and the American. Latham con- 
siders the word German rather than Latin: 
wissent, visent, vison: ‘‘ Boves, quos Ger- 
manice visent vocamus.” The ‘New English 
Dictionary’ refers students to “the ex- 
haustive article ‘ Wisunt’ in Schade, ‘ Alt- 
deutsches Whch.’”’ 

Black.—In the conversation with the 
Sibadar ‘“‘jab poti ho jaega jab achchha 
hogi” should read tab ashchha hoga: jab, 
when; tad, then. 

Buckyne.— For ‘‘ Sempervivens” 
Sempervirens. This is a mere misprint. 

Bunder.—It might be desirable to note 
that the name given to part of Italian 
Somaliland, ‘‘ Benadir,” is the Arabic plural 
of bandar. There is also a second meaning, 
bandar, Sans. monkey, in which sense we 
offer a classical quotation from Kipling’s 
‘ Departmental Ditties ’:— 

His manners were not always nice, but how my 
spirit cried 

To be an artless Bandar loose upon the mountain 
side! 

So I answered :—‘‘ Gentle Bandar, an inscrutable 


Decree 
Makes thee a gleesome fleasome Thou, and me a 


wretched Me.” 

Classy.— Quotation 1801, ‘‘ Mt. Stewart” 
(p. 223) and ‘‘Mount Stewart” (p. xxxiv) 
are surely intended for Mountstuart, Elphin- 
stone’s first name. 

Chief Commissioner.—Does not the final 
sentence under this heading require re- 
modelling, Burma being now a Province ? 

Dum Dum.—The word is now better known 
as representing the bullet than the place, 
so possibly quotations may be useful. The 
following are offered :— 

‘* A short time ago an attack was made on the 
Dum Dum bullets ina lecture delivered by Prof. 
von Bruns at the German Chirurgical Society, 
Berlin.” —Quarterly Review, July, 1899. 


read 
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‘“‘The Dum Dum seems to be more effective 
at close range and less liable to strip than 
Mark IV.”—‘ British Bullets and the Peace 
Conference,’ Blackwood’s Magazine, September, 
1899, p. 422. 


Ferozeshuhur.—The following note was 
compiled in consultation with Sir H. Yule :— 

‘*Firozshah, around which the well-known 
battle was fought, has also been called, with 
equal error, Ferozshahr and Pheerooshuhur. 
The correct name is probably Pheri Shah, 
called after Bhai Pheru, a devotee or man of 
religious repute; Shih being a not unusual 
title by which such people are addressed. A 
Punjabi speaking of the battle generally calls it 
*Pheru da larai.’ Shahr (‘city’) is a very 
unusual termination of a village name in that 
district.”—‘ Career of Major G. Broadfoot,’ 
p. 383, foot-note. 

Khalsa.—As an additional quotation, and 
one which defines the word, the following 
is suggested :— 

** After his [Ranjit Singh’s] death the Sikhs 
were separated into many parties, each under a 
chief or Sardar; but all were united as equal 
members of the Khalsa. The Khalsa is the 
commonwealth of the Sikhs ; the word has for 
them a mystical meaning, salvation, equality, 
and government according to the principles of 
Guru Govind being implied.” — ‘Career of 
Major G. Broadfoot,’ pp. 218-19. 

HMadras.—Another possible derivation is 
suggested in the following extract :— 

“He [Francis Day] also obtained permission 
to build a fortress, which he commenced forth- 
with...... and he named it Fort St. George...... 
and invited traders of all kinds to come and 
settle in the vicinity. The invitation was 
quickly responded to, and a town arose which 
the Portuguese called Maderas (possibly 
Madeiras, a timber depét), but which is known 
to this day as Chennapapatnam, or the town 
of Chennapa, the father of the friendly Naik 
who had negotiated the grant.”—‘ Vicissitudes 
of Fort St. George,’ by Leighton, p. 5. 

Mahi.—As a second meaning mahi in 
Persian is a fish, the word being preserved 
in the name Makr4n, as explained in the 
following sentence, describing part of the 
Baluch plateau :— 

‘*In this tract, between the sea coast and the 
first parallel range or scarp, is situated Makran, 
the land of Mahi-khurdn, or ‘fish-eaters,’ the 
ichthyophagi of Arrian,” &.—‘Sir Robert 
Sandeman,’ by T. H. Thornton, p. 99. 

Malum.—A similar word of common use 
is ma’lim—known, from ’ilm, science or 
knowledge. Ma’lim nahin, equivalent to 
‘I don’t know ” or the exasperating Scotch 
“‘T couldna say,” is a usual reply to an 
inconvenient question. 

Opium.—Afim, the common Hindustani 
word, is not given. 

Pig-sticking.—In the quotation dated 1807 
from ‘Oriental Field Sports’ the remark 
‘* ‘left’ must mean hog’s right’ should, we 
think, be omitted. A rider overhauling a 
pig carries the spear in his right hand, and 
the hog’s back and /eft side form his target. 

Poggle.—The examination young engineers 
had to pass for promotion from probationary 
to permanent rank in the Indian Public 
Works Department was called the pagal, 
because it was supposed that any fool could 
pass it. 

Shade.—L. 9, p. 818, for “‘within in” 
read within tt. 

Zumbooruck is the final entry in the 
‘Glossary’; it is a small gun or swivel, 
usually carried on a camel. 








To pass from these notes to words which 
should possibly be included when oppor- 
tunity occurs, the following have been 
noticed in recent reading. 

Alfalfa, three-leaved grass, is from the 
Arabic alfasfasa. -Allon-allon is the Java- 
nese name for the open square before the 
houses of great men. -Allony-allony is a 
broad-bladed grass; see Athen., No. 3403, 
January 14th, 1893, p. 52. Banting, or 
banteng, is applied to the Burmese wild 
cattle. Bichi, bichhi, a, a scorpion=Portu- 
guese dicho, reptile. Caimacam, kaimakam, 
properly ka’im makdm, is a word in com- 
mon use; see, 4.g., Blackwood’s Magasine for 
last April, p. 485, where the word is used 
for a resident governor. In India it means 
an Official who holds a temporary or acting 
appointment, and therefore the term might 
have been introduced under the heading 
‘Confirmed’ as well as receiving separate 
entry. For the latter an appropriate quota- 
tion from Gladstone’s ‘‘ bag and baggage” 
speech will be found in the ‘New English 
Dictionary.’ The translation of the words 
is “standing,” ‘‘ established,’ or “fixed,” 
kd’im, whilst makdm is w place, so that 
one might easily accept an erroneous 
meaning and apply the term to a per- 
manent rather than to a temporary occu- 
pant of an office. It seems really to be 
the equivalent of lieu tenant, holding the 
place (of another). 

Cow, kine, &c.; Sans. go, gau, gav, &c.; 
Hindustani gdo, ga’e; and the Northern 
forms ko, ci, plural cy, kye, are all surely 
closely allied. 

Ooloo, Sans. ulli, an owl, is in common 
colloquial use in India. 

Simoon or simoom, Ar. samum, a hot, dry 
wind. 

There are no doubt many more words 
than these which might with propriety be 
included in the ‘Glossary.’ The cae chance, 
however, of making a satisfactory list is for 
those concerned to record each word as it is 
met, making a quotation and a complete 
reference to the book or paper in which it is 
found. The few words above mentioned are 
merely suggested for consideration. Some 
of them are to be found in the ‘ New English 
Dictionary.’ 








Letters and Papers of Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Thomas Byam Martin, G.C.B. Edited 
by Admiral Sir Richard Vesey Hamilton, 
G.C.B. Vol.I. (Navy Records Society.) 


Tue Navy Records Society, or rather Sir 
Vesey Hamilton for it, has taken for granted 
that, with more serious books as with novels, 
its members are accustomed, in the good old 
way, to begin in the middle, then make a 
dive at the end, and at last get back to the 
beginning. In many cases this would bea 
mistake ; but in the story of a career such 
as that of Sir Byam Martin it fits very well 
with the attendant conditions. Martin’s 
early service was curious, and some of it 
brilliant ; but it was his command in the 
Baltic which lifted it altogether out of the 
ordinary course; and we think that the 
editor showed good judgment in begin- 
ning his story with those eventful years 
when Martin had so large a share in the 
operations which broke down the alliance 
between Russia and France, and contributed 
so powerfully to the disaster which over- 





took Napoleon’s arms. Having told us ql] 
this, with the remarkable episode of the 
taking and burning of the Sevolod in fyjj 
sight of the whole Russian fleet; hayi 
also, in another volume, told how Martip 
co-operated with Wellington in the north 
of Spain, and served for sixteen years ag 
Comptroller of the Navy, until summarily 
dismissed from office on his refusal to 
support the reform policy of the Govern. 
ment in the House of Commons, Sir Vesey 
now comes to the beginning, and deals with 
Martin’s family and boyhood, his early 
service and early promotions, and his bril- 
liant achievements as a young captain. 
These last, indeed—perhaps on account of 
their brilliance— seem now of the leg 
importance, as having been very well 
described in the Gazette at the time, and 
afterwards by James in the pages of his 
‘Naval History’; and though many of the 
details now given will be exceedingly 
valuable to men of the editor’s profession, 
what will be of more general interest, what 
is, we believe, absolutely new to the reading 
world, is the story of Martin’s early service, 
which was all passed under the conm- 
mand of Prince William Henry—afterwards 
William IV.—in the Pegasus and the 
Andromeda. 

When the prince, a boy of sixteen, came 
to Portsmouth to join the Prince George, 
Martin’s father, as resident commissioner, 
showed him a good deal of attention, treat- 
ing him with a respect which disgusted 
the little boys of the family, to whom one 
midshipman seemed pretty much like 
another. Accordingly Byam, aged eight, 
and Joe, an elder brother, aged ten, got the 
prince into the garden and picked a quarrel 
with him, which would have entailed on 
them a royal thrashing had not the furious 
noise brought out the prince’s governor on 
the one hand and the commissioner, with a 
gold-headed cane, on the other. Four years 
later, when the prince was made a post- 
captain and appointed to the Pegasus, he 
took Byam with him, in the rating of 
“‘captain’s servant,” which was, to speak 
roughly, the equivalent of the later naval 
cadet. Writing many years afterwards, 
Martin noted, to the prince’s credit, that 
‘‘although greatly pestered by noble families 
to take their children on board the Pegasus, he 
gave a preference to his old shipmates and the 
sons of naval officers, so that we had not in the 
ship one single sprig of nobility.” 

The prince was also exceedingly strict 
with the youngsters, not altogether to their 
taste then, though in later life they were 
sensible of the benefit they had derived. 
“T most gratefully acknowledge,” wrote 
Martin, 

‘“‘that I never met with a captain more 
anxiously devoted to the improvement of his 
youngsters in all professional matters than his 
Royal Highness; he made them learn their 
duty ; whether the leaden - headed or light- 
headed, none could escape the rigid enforce- 
ment of his rules of instruction. From nine in 
the morning until noon we were engaged with 
the schoolmaster, and never left unoccupied 
during the rest of the day. It will be well for 
the service if all who served under his Royal 
Highness followed his example in this instance, 
in training the young gentlemen under theit 
command, while they may have profited also 
from the warnings to be derived from his con- 
duct in other respects.” 
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It may very well be that a good deal of this 
was rather the insolence of power than any 
real care for the good of the lads; but 
the prince is fairly entitled to the credit, 
such as it is, and the more so as there is 
little else in his conduct as a captain that 
tells in his favour. Small-minded and 

nnical, with the soul of a tailor rather 
than a sailor, he was excessively strict about 
his officers appearing properly dressed, in 
what he called uniform—but a uniform of 
his own devising. Martin has given an 
amusing account of this :— 

‘Old and young, tall and short, all were to 
be alike ; the boy of twelve years old was to be 
rigged out as a man, and so squeezed into a 
tight dress as to leave no chance of growing, 
unless, perchance, nature’s efforts should prove 
more than a match for the tailor’s stitches. Only 
conceive a midshipman with white breeches so 
tight as to appear to be sewn upon the limb— 
yellow-topped hunting boots pulled close up and 
strapped with a buckle round the knee. To 
this let the imagination of the reader extend to 
a pigtail of huge dimensions dangling beneath 
an immense square gold-laced cocked hat; the 
tail was thickened by introducing between the 
hair a leather thing of the shape of a large 
carrot, and this ribboned over had a most 
formidable appearance ; but to complete the 
head-dress the side hair was allowed to grow to 
a great length and, being frizzed down and well 
stuffed with powder and pomatum, terminated 
with a large curl, leaving just room for it to work 
clear of the shoulder. Add to all this a sword 
about two-thirds the length of the little body 
that wore it, and I think I bring to recollection 
myself in all the pride and pomp of a man 
thirteen years old and about four feet ten inches 
high. Such was the dress conceived and adopted 
by our royal captain.” 

It was just after this dress had been intro- 
duced that the Duke and Duchess of 
Buccleuch paid a visit to the captain of the 
Andromeda, and were received with the 
yards manned. Little Martin had to run 
up to the main topmast-head, and in doing 
80 split the too-tight breeches ‘‘in divers 
places,” 

“whereby the limbs gained a greater freedom 
of action, though the rents admitted more of 
the sharp north-west wind than was agreeable. 
When I returned to the quarter-deck after the 
visitors were gone I was in no hurry to get below, 
although half ashamed to be seen. I thought 
such a proof of our inappropriate dress might 
lead to a change. Not so, however; I was 
desired to tell the tailor to get better materials, 
and sew them stronger.” 

When not busy in devising absurdities 
of dress, the prince largely occupied himself 
with planning restrictions on the officers’ 
leave, which were bound to be offensive, 
with love-making, or with heavy drinking. 
Martin has preserved an account of the 
festivities with which the coming of age of 
the captain was celebrated on board the 
Pegasus :— 

“His Royal Highness lunched with the 
officers in the gun-room [now the ward-room], 
and the interchange of condescension on the one 
part and of love and loyalty on the other was 
80 often plighted in a bumper that by one 
o'clock scarcely one of the company could give 
distinct utterance to a word. By some means, 
I know not how (it was no easy matter), his 
Royal Highness contrived to crawl up to the 
main-deck, no doubt with the adventurous hope 
of being able to reach his cabin; but in an 
instant he was recognised by the seamen, all 
nearly as drunk as himself, who with unfeigned, 
Uresistible loyalty, mounted him on their 


shoulders and ran with him violently from 
one end of the deck to the other. This 
was a most dangerous proceeding, for I am sure 
I may say that his head passed within an inch 
of the skids (beams) several times, and one 
blow at the rate they were going would inevit- 
ably have killed him. I was on the gangway 
at the time looking down on them, and seeing 
the danger, roared to the men to stop, but all 
in vain. I then threw my hat upon them with 
all the force I could to draw attention, and I 
succeeded in getting the men to lower him in 
their arms, and by that means probably saved 
his life. I was too young to be admitted to the 
honour of the tipsy party, and with three other 
dignitaries of my own standing, was instructed 
to take charge of the ship during the approach- 
ing interregnum, of which we were not a little 
proud. The precaution of striking the lower 
yards and topmasts had been taken the pre- 
ceding evening, it having been determined to 
give the men a double allowance of grog and 
liberty to purchase more from the shore, to 
make sure that all should be gloriously drunk.” 
Many other incidents of the prince’s service 
afloat are here related. The young officer 
did not learn to respect and reverence his 
captain; the master was no hero to the 
servant, and most of Martin’s recollections 
of the prince show him in a ridiculous, 
comic, or brutal light. The explanation 
of the prince’s practical retirement from the 
navy has never, we think, been so clearly 
iven. In 1790 he was made Duke of 
larence, and, says Martin, 
** the first use he made of a seat in Parliament, 
as Duke of Clarence, was to range himself in 
the ranks of those opposed to the King’s 
Government. But, not satisfied with this suffi- 
ciently silly proceeding, he had the superlative 
culpable folly to make himself conspicuous in 
his hostility to the war measures of the minister, 
then in active preparation...... He even went 
so far as to make a speech in the House of 
Lords condemnatory of the minister’s proceed- 
ings. Mr. Pitt was not a sort of man to be 
trifled with in this way ; he went forthwith to 
the King to tell his Majesty that a political 
admiral, and one who thought the war objec- 
tionable, was not a proper person to be placed 
as a flag-officer in the grand fleet, and therefore 
insisted that his Royal Highness should not be 
so employed. It was said, and I believe truly, 
that his Majesty was very anxious to send the 
Duke beyond the contaminating influence of 
Carlton House...... and on this ground urged the 
sending off the royal sailor, to scatter his politics 
to the winds of the ocean. Mr. Pitt, how- 
ever, would not yield, and was so decided and 
peremptory that orders went by the post of 
that evening to turn over the crew of the 
London to other ships.” 
So during the war the Duke of Clarence 
had no service. He frequently applied for 
a command, and notably, in 1808 or 1809, 
for the Mediterranean, as it was understood 
that Collingwood wished to be relieved. It 
has generally been said, and it is, of course, 
grateful to the eulogists of Collingwood to 
believe, that Collingwood was pressed to 
stay on, as there was no one in whom the 
country could feel the same confidence. 
This is a stupid slur on the reputation of 
abler men than Oollingwood—Pellew, for 
instance, or Saumarez, or Samuel Hood—or 
on the judgment of the ministry; but there 
is no reason to doubt the accuracy of the 
story which reached Martin in after years, 
a story which, he says, he had on the best 
authority. The duke had applied for the 
command, and 





‘* pressed the point with such earnest impor- 
tunity that the minister and the First Lord of 


the Admiralty were put to their shifts to know 
how to ward off an application from a royal 
personage whose rank of flag gave him, as it 
were, a professional claim. The total unfitness 
of the duke for a command of any importance 
was of itself a decided objection, but to place 
him in a position where delicate points of 
diplomacy frequently occurred, would have been 
embarrassing to the Government and hazardous 
to the public interest in the greatest degree. 
It was, therefore, determined that Lord 
Mulgrave, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
should write to Lord Collingwood and state that 
the public interest rendered it of the highest 
importance that a person of his experience and 
distinguished services should continue for some 
time longer...... P 


So the prince remained in retirement till 
—on the peace—being then admiral of the 
fleet, he hoisted his flag as commander-in- 
chief of the fleet assembled at Spithead for 
the great review of June, 1814, and by the 
volubility and extraordinary vehemence of 
his blasphemy, bellowed through a speaking 
trumpet, caused even the old salts who 
stood round to shudder, while the Prince 
Regent, turning to the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, said : ‘What an excellent officer 
William is!’’ 

We would willingly extend these anec- 
dotes of the naval life of our future king, 
did not the exigencies of space remind us 
that, interesting as the prince’s career is, it 
is Martin’s that forms the main subject of 
this fascinating volume. Most of Martin’s 
deeds, however, have been matter of history 
for one hundred years or more. There is 
one episode which, as it did not come off 
in the way intended, has escaped notice, 
but is yet remarkable not only in the 
career of Martin, but also of one still 
greater than Martin, both at the time, as 
commander-in-chief, and in history, as Lord 
Hood. In 1793 Martin who had just been 
promoted to the command of the Tisiphone 
sloop, went out to the Mediterranean with 
Hood, and as the fleet left Gibraltar was 
sent, under the orders of Capt. Lumsdaine 
of the Isis, to convoy a merchant ship laden 
with presents to the Bey of Tripoli, and on 
the way to leave a dispatch for the consul 
at Tunis. But at Tunis they found a 

owerful French squadron; and Lumsdaine, 
Ctelag that the letter was of very little 
importance and not a thing for which he 
ought to risk the safety of his ships, passed 
by, went to Tripoli, and in due time 
rejoined Hood off Toulon, where he was 
received with ‘dissatisfaction expressed 
with much warmth” and a declaration that 
he (Hood) would try both of them by court- 
martial for disobedience of orders. Martin 
attempted to explain. Hood refused to hear 
him. He said :— 

‘** A court-martial will hear all that you have 
to say, and judge accordingly ; it is a very awk- 
ward and unpleasant circumstance, but I owe it 
to myself ; and have informed the Admiralty that 
the disappointment of my plans was attributable 
to Capt. Lumsdaine and you, and that both 
of you should be brought to account for it. I 
had fully calculated that the French admiral 
would, in the rashness of their republican feel- 
ings, have captured the Tisiphone—at any rate 
it was my plan to put the temptation in his way ; 
and if the bait had taken I was prepared at once 
to make a general sweep of the French ships of 
war out of every neutral port.” 


Eventually, however, Hood was brought to 





see that, whatever Martin had done or not 
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done, he was acting under Lumsdaine’s orders, 
and could not be tried; but he had expected 

y promotion, which this ‘“‘ awkward 
circumstance” threatened to delay. It did, 
in fact, hang in the balance till the court- 
martial acquitted Lumsdaine, holding that, 
in the circumstances, his disobedience was 
justifiable. 

We must not conclude without a notice 
of the pictures which illustrate these 
volumes. Of the battle pieces it is not 
necessary to say more than that they are 
after pictures painted for Martin himself, 
and are consequently as correct as such 
things can be. The frontispiece to the 
second volume is after a portrait of him, 
when admiral of the fleet, painted by request 
for the United Service Club. That to the 
first volume is after a miniature preserved 
in the family of Byam and his brother Joe, 
as children, at the knee of their mother, 
whose good looks Byam seems to have 
inherited. What is, perhaps, the most 
interesting of all, as showing the methods 
of the day, is a coloured plan of the position 
of the combined fleet of France and Spain 
lying in Brest, as drawn by Martin from 
the deck of his frigate Fisgard, hove-to off 
the mouth of the harbour. The irregular 
manner of publication has placed the index, 
which in the ordinary course would be at 
the end of the third volume, at the end of 
the first. 








Personal Idealism: Philosophical LFssays. 
a by Henry Sturt. (Macmillan & 
0. 
Tuis is an interesting, and in some respects 
even an important volume, although un- 
doubtedly its interest and importance lie 
much more in what it suggests and signifies 
than in what it actually uchieves. Accord- 
ing to the view entertained of it by its 
editor it has a double purpose. It aims at 
showing, on the one hand, that the view of 
the universe now commonly described as 
Naturalism is untenable, and, on the other, 
that the antagonistic view known for a 
century as Absolutism is contradicted by the 
facts. As against Naturalism, it argues, of 
course, that human freedom is real, although 
upon this point it speaks with no very cer- 
tain voice. It also contends that the hypo- 
thesis of evolution is not to be regarded as 
of unlimited application, that moral values 
have a validity of their own, and, finally, 
that an enthusiasm for ideals, far from 
being the illusion which such enthusiasm 
ought to be if scientific conclusions were 
geen drawn, is an essential element in 
progress. As against Absolutism—by 
which is meant, apparently, the general 
theory associated with Hegel and his fol- 
lowers, old and new—it embarks upon a 
so-called “rivalry of construction.” It 
finds fault with the account of knowledge, 
of art, and of morals provided by that theory, 
as failing to satisfy the great majority of 
thinking men. Absolutism, it declares, 
has not done sufficient justice to experience. 
Accordingly it offers “specimens of con- 
structive work,” with the object of in- 
dicating an interpretation of the universe 
which shall not only remedy this defect, but 
also more fully explain and justify the con- 
viction that the universe is ultimately 
spiritual, 





A work of this ambitious character must 
of necessity raise, in some form or other, 
most of the great questions of modern 
philosophy. That the eight members of 
the University of Oxford who contribute 
to it succeed in providing a survey of 
the speculative difficulties and aspirations 
of our time admits of no denial. What- 
ever else they may effect, they set out 
with admirable lucidity the main issues 
to which the long struggle between 
the idealistic and the mechanica © hypo- 
theses of the nineteenth century has 
brought us. - They are not, indeed, always 
in exact accord with one another in 
the methods which they pursue, in the 
arguments which they employ, or in the 
positions which they adopt; but they are 
at one—or, at least, they conceive them- 
selves to be at one—in seeking a solu- 
tion of those difficulties and aspirations in 
the principle of personality. It is that 

rinciple which they are concerned to 
Sovcaps and defend. By that principle, as 
they assert, they can not only defeat the 
exaggerated claims of Naturalism, but also 
do what in their opinion seems most to 
want doing among idealists in these days: 
they can make good certain grave faults in 
the way in which Absolutism deals with 
experience. Each of the essayists en- 
deavours to take some special aspect or 
application of personality as his theme, 
and of the effect of their combined efforts 
the reader is asked to say that they mark 
in general a step in advance. 

What is it, then, in brief, that the 
essayists respectively attempt? Mr. Stout, 
who opens the argument, treats of the 
large subject of ‘Error,’ chiefly with the 
object of showing that certainty is at- 
tainable, and that to arrive at absolute 
knowledge we are not, as he says, com- 
pelled ‘‘to wait until we have attained 
an adequate knowledge of the absolute.” 
Mr. Schiller, in the longest and most lively 
essay of the series, writes on ‘Axioms as 
Postulates,’ in order to prove that when 
Kant claimed for the practical reason the 
right to postulate, he was committing us 
to a principle which cannot be confined to 
ethics ; that ‘‘ postulation is either not valid 
at all or is the foundation of the whole 
theoretic superstructure.” Mr. Boyce 
Gibson deals with ‘The Problem of Free- 
dom in Relation to Psychology,’ and while 


.trying to vindicate a freedom of choice 


concedes a great deal to those who deny it. 
Mr. Underhill discusses ‘The Limits of 
Evolution,’ and reaches the conclusion that 
while the evolutionist has nothing to tell 
us of origins, he has to assume laws of 
development, and discover relations intelli- 
gible to his reason, and that, new as the 
mental principle employed by Darwin may 
seem, it is fundamentally the same as Aris- 
totle’s conception of final cause. Mr. 
Marett, writing on ‘Origin and Validity in 
Ethics,’ argues that, while Validity is the 
affirmative principle, Origin is the critical, 
in the sense—whatever that sense may be— 
of investigating the relation between ob- 
jective and subjective factors in the moral 
process. Mr. Sturt shows how he regards 
the bearings of the principle of person- 
ality on ‘Art’; Dr. Bussell asks whether 
‘The Future of Ethics’ is ‘ Effort or Ab- 
stention’; and Dr. Hastings Rashdall, fol- 





lowing up a chapter in another recent 
collection of Oxford essays, brings the 
argument to a close by treating of ‘ Per. 
sonality, Human and Divine.’ The editor, 
to whom the idea of such a volume seems to 
be due, tells us that the object of it is “to 
represent a tendency in contemporary think. 
ing, to signalize one phase or aspect in 
the development of Oxford Idealism.” This 
development issues, or is supposed to issue, 
to such a large extent in the assertion of 
a single principle that, had he wanted an 
appropriate motto for his title-page, he might 
have found it in what Goethe says in the 
‘ West-dstlicher Divan,’ although with a 
somewhat different application :— 
Volk und Knecht und Ueberwinder, 
Sie gestehen zu jeder Zeit 
Hochstes Gliick der Erdenkinder 
Sei nur die Persénlichkeit. 

‘‘ A phase or aspect in the development 
of Oxford Idealism,” while presented as a 
description of what these eight writers are 
desirous of exhibiting, might well stand for 
a criticism of what they actually achieve, 
Their aim, indeed, is good. Their scrutiny 
of the methods and results of Naturalism is 
effective. They lay unerring fingers upon 
some, at least, of the characteristics of 
Absolutism which make that system, as 
they say, so visionary and impracticable to 
the average man, who knows something of 
human and nothing at all of absolute ex- 
perience. But will the kind of Idealism 
which they profess stand any logical test? 
Is it more than a transient phase or aspect 
of academic speculation? In particular, is 
it anything else than asymptom, significant, 
perhaps, and even important, of the gradual 
decline of that idealism which has so long 
held sway in the halls and lecture-rooms of 
Oxford ? 

Each of the writers is expressly stated to 
be responsible only for his own essay. But 
since the argument, as a whole, is parcelled 
outamongstthem, itis plain that the successof 
their combined attack on Naturalism, and of 
their combined criticism of Absolutism, will 
depend upon the manner in which their 
several tasks are discharged. We have no 
room, in such a brief survey as these 
columns allow, to do more than cast 8 
glance at this manner in the case of one of 
them; but we shall select the most important. 
Of the tasks in question, toexplain and defend 
the principle of freedom or self-determination 
is certainly the most important, for if a 
system of personal idealism is to have any 
real value, it must assert a place for freedom 
which shall be beyond the reach of attack. 
Yet the explanation and defence here 
given leave a great deal to be desired. 
Mr. Gibson begins his essay by leading us 
to suppose that he is going to refute the 
determinists, no matter to what school they 
may belong. He blames Mr. Bosanquet 
and M. Fouillée, for instance, for what he 
calls their surrender in allowing that the 
mind may be conditioned by the sequence 
of bodily states, or may possess a share 10 
the causality of the universe. In spite of 
their spiritual leanings these are writers 
who, in his opinion—to use a phrase from 
Prof. William James—are votaries of 
“soft” determinism, as distinguished from 
the “hard” or mechanical sort. Mr. 
Gibson, indeed, professes little sympathy 
with such attempts to reconcile incom 
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patibles, and he endeavours to show that 
the crucial and even fatal concession is 
made when it is once granted that only 
matter in motion can be a determinant of 
material changes. ‘‘ It seems impossible,’ 


he says, 


-4¢not to agree with Prof. James in saying that 


once a man’s alleged spontaneity is completely 
at the mercy of his antecedents and con- 
comitants it is logically indifferent what these 
concomitants may be.,..... whether they consti- 
tute a nexus of cranial motions and disposi- 
tions, or a nexus of motives, character and cir- 
cumstance. Whether the predetermination be 
physical or psychical, the result is in both cases 
the same : the act of spirit could not have been 
other than it was.” 


Here, however, his agreement with Prof. 
James appears to come to an end, and he 
proceeds to attack him for the peculiar charac- 
ter of his indeterminism, or, as it is plainly 
called, ‘‘chance.’”’ He considers that the 
solution thus offered is ‘“‘surely too des- 
perate,” and the issue thus presented too 
narrow. His own conclusion is neither 
very clear nor very self-consistent. He 
speaks of two points of view from which 

sychology may be treated according to the 

= in the postulates which it accepts 
and the methods which it employs. There 
is side by side with empirical psychology 
another which he calls the science of free 
agency. The former, he contends, is the 
point of view of the spectator, who argues 
inductively and mechanically. The latter 
is ‘ the point of view of the experient him- 
self,” who proceeds teleologically, and in 
some way sets up ends of action through 
which he “helps in creating his own 
destiny.”” This is the point, apparently, 
at which the principle of personality is 
applied; but what is surprising is that, 
with all this, he speaks only of a relative 
independence. He attempts no satisfying 
explanation of the relation between what 
may be called this outer and this 
inner psychology. Nay, he goes so 
far as to conclude that even if, as a 
science of first causes, psychology is teleo- 
logical in its method, as an inductive 
inquiry its method is so much mechanical 
that any attempt to explain it leads inevi- 
tably to a mechanical interpretation. How 
any real freedom is consistent with such a 
—— is a difficulty which, to say the least, 
does not illuminate. 

The difficulty is fundamental, and 
it would be interesting to know how the 
other contributors regard the way in which 
it is handled. The principle which they 
advocate is plainly endangered if so essen- 
tial an element of personal idealism is left in 
doubt. An appendix of notes in which each 
writer expressed his candid opinion of his 
colleagues’ essays would have been an 
engaging addition to the volume; it might, 
perhaps, have detracted from the force and 
effect of the essays as pieces of special plead- 
ing, but, from the standpoint of the philo- 
Sopher, it would have had some value. The 
features of Absolutism to which criticism is 
in the main directed are, indeed, just the 
matters in which the volume must itself evoke 
most criticism. Its attempt to allow greater 
scope to the volitional side of human nature 
ina system of idealism and its endeavour 
to keep close to at least some sort of em- 
piricism bring about curious results. These 





are seen perhaps most clearly in Dr. Rash- 
dall’s theory of an Absolute which makes God 
one among other spirits, by whom apparently 
He is limited, or of a Reality existing as 
a community of Persons. Mysticism, too, 
plays a large part in these pages, despite 
Dr. Bussell’s dictum, ‘‘ le Mysticisme, c’est 
Yennemi,” but it is an ethical as opposed to 
an intellectual mysticism. Yet if systematic 
idealism of any kind is to resist assault it 
cannot in the last resort depend on moral, 
or, as Mr. Sturt seems to suggest in his 
very stimulating appeal, even partly on 
esthetic considerations. If it is to possess 
any firm foundation, it must, as Prof. Howi- 
son has recently pointed out, set a meta- 
physical value on ideals; and in this respect 
the writers in ‘Personal Idealism’ are not 
at one, but at sixes and sevens. 








The Three Days’ Tournament: a Study in 
Romance and Folk-lore. Being an Appen- 
dix to the Author’s ‘ Legend of Sir Lance- 
lot.’ By Jessie L. Weston. (Nutt.) 

Or the stories and legends grouped under 
the name of the Arthur cycle, the story of 
Lancelot stands by itself as the best and 
most complete. It does not depend on any 
precedent legend, and it suffers greatly by 
the attempts made to fit it into the frame- 
work of the Graal legend, into which the 
other parts of the cycle readily fall. In this 
respect it resembles ‘ Tristan and Iseult’— 
the story which, it may be, prompted its 
author to write it. 

The study of the Lancelot story up to the 
present has been vitiated by some not unim- 
portant factors. Those who have written 
about it have, with one or two exceptions, 
obviously not read it as a whole; they have 
considered it as an integral part of the 
cycle; they have concentrated their atten- 
tion on a comparatively minute portion of 
the story, and have on the authority of 
a preconceived idea ignored the autho- 
rity of the manuscripts. Now proper 
attention should show that the ‘ Lance- 
lot’ is a story and not a compilation, that 
its Guinevere is a character and not a lay 
figure, that its Arthur is a lay figure and 
not a person, that the story does not fall 
into the frame of Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
that the ‘Lai de la Charrette’ is a mere 
incident corresponding to 22 leaves only 
out of 430 of the story, and that there is 
better manuscript authority for it than 
there is for the ‘Odes’ of Horace or the 
Epistles of St. Paul. 

The central idea of the ‘ Lancelot’ is the 
love of a young knight fora beautiful queen 
obviously slightly his senior—a theme well 
chosen for the Court of Henry II. in the 
early days of his reign—though when the 
story was dragged into a place in the 
cycle Guinevere becomes perforce many 
years older than her lover. The love does 
not become “ guilty” till Arthur has given 
cause and opportunity for reprisals, and 
there are, we think, signs that the story was 
intended to end with the repentance and 
confession of the lovers. Magic and en- 
chantments play but a small part in the 
original story, and the story of Galahad and 
Lancelot’s connexion with the Graal is due to 
later accretions. It is, in fact, a love story 
treated from the Anglo-Norman point of 
view in opposition to the ‘Tristan’ of Beroul, 





where, with due respect, the lover is forced 
into the position of a nincompoop. 

The two fixed points, as regards dates, in 
the Lancelot controversy are the ‘ Chevalier 
de la Charrette’ about 1164, and the 
‘ Lanzelet’ of Ulrich v. Zatzikhoven about 
1195. As regards the first, it seems certain 
that there are some coincidences of expres- 
sion (17 cases in 7,000 lines) with the prose 
‘Lancelot’ as printed. But it has not been 
sufficiently taken into account that the printed 
text is derived from a late thirteenth-century 
edition which had been worked over several 
times, perhaps even from the poem. More- 
over, the whole point of the poem is that 
every one must suspect the hero to be 
Lancelot, though he is not named till the 
tournament; the story would lose its interest 
if Lancelot was not a well-known figure to 
its hearers. Ergo, there was a story of 
Lancelot, lover to the queen, before 1164. 
The ‘Lanzelet’ presents more difficulties. 
It is said to be a translation of a foreign 
book, brought from England in 1194 by 
one of the hostages of Coour de Lion, and 
most German poems of the period are very 
close translations. But this Lanzelet is not 
a lover of Guinevere ; true, his education 
resembles that of Lancelot, and they have 
a similar adventure at a tournament, but 
in everything else they differ. Lanzelet 
is Arthur’s nephew; he is four times 
married, and goes through very distinct 
and significant adventures, while his vague 
personality differs entirely from the well- 
marked one of Lancelot. In the absence 
of any better evidence, we are compelled 
to class ‘‘daz Welsche Buoch”’ with the 
Latin original of the Graal story as non- 
existent. 

Miss Weston is one of the very few writers 
who have read the various forms of the 
Lancelot story, and we are happy tosee that 
she is coming round to the belief that 
Walter Mapes probably did write a Lancelot 
story, though she still appears to be confused 
by the wish to treat it as part of the Arthur 
cycle. But a serious fault must be counted 
to her credit—since she considers it a virtue. 
She will regard literature from the point of 
view of its dry bones. No doubt in time to 
come we shall be able to classify the ‘Lance- 
lot’ under some new Dewey system, as 
‘38742 K,” and thus express satisfactorily 
all the elements of the story. Students of folk- 
lore will then be happy, but we shall not 
be a bit further on the way. Suppose that 
the lake fairy is folk-lore, that the three 
tournaments are met with every where—folk- 
loreagain—what does it matter to the story ? 
They are not the story. The story is the 
love of Lancelot for Guinevere, how it came 
about, how it was declared, how it was ful- 
filled, and what consequences followed it, a 
fact which Miss Weston ignores; and the 
question asked is, Where, when, and by 
whom was it invented? It was the story 
that became popular, though the incidents 
were naturally, in some cases, coloured by 
folk-lore. i 

It is to be regretted that English readers 
have no means of judging the quality of 
‘‘Mestres Gautiers map son livre,’”’ since 
the mediseval taste for ‘“‘longueurs” does 
not lend itself readily to quotation, and even 
the great love-scene between Lancelot and 
Guinevere owes half its effect to the previous 
history of the knight. It is still more to be 
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regretted that no modern edition of the 
rose ‘Lancelot’ exists. Until the various 
orms of this story are in print any specula- 
tion as to its history must be, to a con- 
siderable extent, liable to revision, particu- 
larly on the folk-lore side, because when it 
is finished it will only prove the existence 
or non-existence of elements of the story— 
necessarily without date. Miss Weston’s 
work is better than this, but if she had 

iven us from her notes a description of the 

nglish and French manuscripts she has 
seen, and established a number of crucial 
points for their differentiation into classes, 
such as the treatment of the false Guine- 
vere, she would have rendered a service 
to serious workers a hundred-fold more 
lasting. We feel sure that her valu- 
able contribution will have great effect 
in forcing foreign students (who are more 
attracted than ourselves by the ‘‘ 38742 K” 
-method) to re-examine the evidence for 
Walter Mapes being the author of one of 
the first and best of England’s contributions 
to romance. We cannot say that she has 
proved her case, because the method is only 
capable of establishing a reason for reopen- 
ing an inquiry which ought never to 
have been decided against the only facts 
on record. 





Home Life under the Stuarts, 1608-49. By 
Elizabeth Godfrey. (Grant Richards.) 


In turning over this book we are reminded 
irresistibly of a sonnet by Mr. Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt :— 

If destiny 


Throws us together for an hour, a day, 
In the backwater of this quiet bay, 
Let us rejoice. 
This book is the backwater of history. Yet 
it is as refreshing and delightful to the 
mind as the gentle lap of the reflex wave 
against our boat in some quiet bay, while 
around is full-throated summer. Only a 
woman could have compiled it, with its 
endless piquancy of personalities, its charm 
of detail and triviality, the instinctive 
naturalness and womanliness of its sym- 
athy with the home life of an age gone by. 
e begin with the baby in the nursery, 
with his pap-boat and nursery rhymes and 
his cradle, ‘a solid affair of carved wood 
with deep rockers.” We glance at the 
children’s games, we lean over the boy’s 
horn-book as he cons his lessons, and we 
follow him to the school and the university. 
More charming still, we watch the budding 
girl, brief as was her springtime in the 
seventeenth century. We trace her steps 
from phase to phase of that old-time life, so 
removed from ours in many a minor feature, 
and yet so strangely near in all that 
makes human nature kin. The chapters on 
‘Giving in Marriage,’ ‘Some who Chose 
for Themselves,’ ‘Romance,’ and ‘The Love 
Story of Anne Murray,’ are as full of vivid 
human interest as if they were of yesterday, 
yet withal possess a delicate aroma of 
romance, one that can come only from the 
sense of far-off things and ages long ago. 
In the words of the narrators themselves we 
read of the love-makings of Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury and Mary Herbert, of Sir 
Henry Cary and Elizabeth Tanfield, of 
Ralph Verney and Mary Blacknall, of Lord 
Dungarvan and Lady Anne Fielding ; of 
Dorothy Sidney (Waller’s Sacharissa) and 





Henry, Lord Spencer; of Mary Boyle and 
Charles Rich (afterwards Earl of Warwick); 
of Dorothy Osborne and Sir William 
Temple ; of Lucy Apsley and Col. Hutchin- 
son; of Venetia Stanley and Sir Kenelm 
Digby, and so on and so on. How the 
names ring in our ears! and what an 
incommunicable charm lingers in their 
love-making !—narratives which are pre- 
ponderatingly from the pens of the ladies 
themselves in love letter or diary or memoir. 

If not comparable in interest with these 
sections, the succeeding chapters on 
‘Married Life,’ ‘Letters from Husbands 
and Wives,’ ‘The Housewife,’ ‘ Needle- 
work,’ and ‘Dress and Fashion’ possess 
their own individual interest, an interest 
which is due mainly to the fact that the 
compiler of the book lets her narrators tell 
their own tale in their own words. 

What could be more beautifully human 
than the following, one of the many love 
letters of Endymion Porter to his suspicious 
spouse ?— 


‘*My pear Onive,—Since my coming into 
Spain I have received four letters from you, 
and the first two with so much kindness in 
them as [ thought my love rewarded ; but the 
two last are so full of mistrusts and falsehoods, 
that I rather fear you have changed your affec- 
tion, than that you have any sure grounds for 
what you accuse me of in them, for as I hope 
for mercy at God’s hands I neither kist nor 
touched any woman since I left you, and for 
the innkeeper’s daughter at Boulogne, I was 
so far from kissing her, that as I hope to be 
saved I cannot remember that I saw any such 
woman. No, Olive, I am not a dissembler, for 
I assure you that the grief which I suffered at 
the parting with you gave me no leave to enter- 
tain any such base thoughts, but rather lasted 
in me like a consumption, increasing daily more 
and more.” 


Further on in the same letter he adds :— 


‘*Good Olive, let me receive no more quar- 
relling letters from you, for I desire but your 
love, it being the only thing that affords me 
pleasure in this vile world. Send me word how 
the children do, and whether Charles be black 
or fair, and who he is like; but I am sure the 
nurse will swear that he hath my eyes or nose, 
and you may perchance be angry and say you 
never saw anything so like some brother of 
yours ashe is. I would to God I could hear 
thee discourse, I would never come to Boulogne 
to kiss my host’s daughter, although you would 
entreat me. 

“*T sent you by Dick Grimes a chain of 
gold which is of the prettiest making that 
ever I saw. I pray you wear it, and let nobody 
know how kind I am to you, lest they laugh at 
me for my fondness. By Killigree I sent you a 
feather, but I fear I shall trouble you with 
tokens as I do with letters. Yet I would will- 
ingly have nobody come without some small 
remembrance to you, which makes me send you 
this poor token now.” 

In compiling the book (for it will have 
been gathered from the above that it is not 
so much a written work as a series of 
extracts dressed in literary form and with a 
womanly and dainty art) Miss Godfrey has 
imposed arbitrary limits on herself. She 
restricts her survey to the first half of the 
seventeenth century. We cannot help think- 
ing that this determination has been due to 
an instinctive delicacy of feeling such as 
would be shocked by the introduction of the 

er manners and details of the life of 
the Restoration age. But in one aspect, at 
least, the self-imposed restriction is un- 





fortunate. It puts out of court the on 
diary—Pepys’s—which takes us into the 
life of the time as no other does, and gives, 
above all, an insight into the musical lifs 
of the age, a musical life which was mor 
distinctive and national and full of promise 
than any which England has since known, 
As it is, Miss Godfrey makes but fugitive 
references to this most memorable character. 
istic of the Stuart age. 

Here and there, too, we miss other 
piquant data which we should hardly have 
thought would escape Miss Godfrey’s notice 
—Adam Martindale’s account of his youth. 
ful education, Anthony Ashley Cooper's 
story of the chin-scraping ordeal of his 
schooldays, and, most excruciatingly absurd 
and laughable of all, Sir Edward Dering’s 
own account of his courtship of Mistrogs 
Bennett, the strangest and most naive piece 
of autobiography ever penned by human 
hand. 

But these are comparatively minor and 
unimportant omissions. The work as 


whole is excellent, delicate in flavour, 
vibrating with humanity, and refreshing 
and delightful from cover to cover. 





SHORT STORIES. 


In the Guardianship of God. By Flora Annie 
Steel. (Heinemann.)— That Mrs, Steel’s 
latest volume of short stories dealing with 
India should be clever; that it should have 
charm; that it should show, so far as the 
European reader, or writer, can judge of what 
passes in the mind of ‘‘the mild Hindu,” a 
sympathetic insight into Indian character— 
all these were axioms before one opened the 
book, and so remain after it is reluctantly laid 
aside. It differs, however, from much of her 
previous work in that it is written from a 
definitely feminine standpoint. Others, and 
Mrs. Steel herself elsewhere, may prefer to 
deal with India from various points of view; 
in this volume it is looked at with 
female, almost one may say, with maternal 
eyes. Not only are all the male characters, 
especially the English ones, ‘‘ women’s men,” 
and as such possessing the virtues which most 
appeal to a woman ; that, after all, is natural 
and befitting. In addition to this a super 
abundant proportion of the stories are given 
up to portraying the influence of children upon 
their parents and entourage, English or native, 
or of non-existent children upon their would-be 
or bereaved parents. Four of the seventeen 
stories—‘ The Doll-Maker,’ ‘On the Old Salt 
Road,’ ‘Gold, Frankincense, and Myrrh,’ and 
‘Little Henry and his Bearer’ (which last 
contains a really fascinating presentment of a 
Thug overburdened with morals)—deal directly 
with this subject. Two others, ‘ The Keeper 
of the Pass’ and ‘ The Squaring of the Gods,’ 
find their chief interest in it; while in three 
more, ‘ Surabhi,’ ‘A Bad-Character Suit,’ and 
‘The Perfume of the Rose,’ variations of the 
“‘mothering’’ instinct are introduced, the 
first showing the love of an old Brahmin for a 
favourite cow; the second, of a native camp- 
follower for a drunken soldier ; and the third, 
of Hushmut, the essence maker, for an English 
girl, whom, with her lover, he protects at the 
cost of his own life during the Mutiny. In 
‘ Fire and Ice,’ wherein the “social evil’’ as 
it applies to India is delicately touched upon, 
and the ‘Hall of Audience’ much the same 
Leitmotif is to be found, handled from a more 
definitely Oriental standpoint. So in the 
remaining stories the reader feels instinc 
tively that he is looking at India through 4 
woman’s eyes, and gains thereby a much 
tenderer and it may be more roseate vision of 
it than if it were more regularly balanced by 
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the due proportion of native ugliness which, 
gs is usually believed, is to be found as well in 
India as at home. At the same time it must 
not be understood that there is anything 
‘*feminine,’’ in the patronizing sense in which 
the word is generally used, in these stories. 
On the contrary, they are virile in their com- 

ition from first to last, and as studies of one 
aspect of Indian life they could not be bettered 
by any living writer. 

Questionable Shapes. By W. D. Howells. 
(Harper & Brothers.)—Mr. Howells’s incur- 
sions into the unknown regions, as represented 
in these three stories, remind us that he is 
the author of ‘The Undiscovered Country,’ 
and also that Mr. Henry James has more than 
once made a similar experiment. But Mr. 
James, with all his elusiveness and withall his 
impatience of being understood, has a body of 
thought to reveal (or conceal if you will) and 
a theory to be worked out. His elusiveness 
has always been detrimental to the plain man, 
certainly; but it has invariably been also 
worth risking. The question that occurs to 
an unprejudiced reader of Mr. Howells’s 
stories is whether the trouble of perusal is 
repaid. We have long been accustomed to the 
American tricks of over-elaboration, of super- 
subtlety and supra-sensitiveness. Many of the 
people who are supposed to have their being 
as characters in typical American novels 
are not possible in life. They simply do 
not exist outside some circle of Dante's 
Inferno. This trick has been fastened upon 
the American novelist mainly by Mr. Howells, 
and has become inveterate and traditional. 
It is a pity to see so much fine discernment 
running to waste, and such powers of ana- 
lysis seeding recklessly. When we recall 
‘A Foregone Conclusion,’ ‘ The Rise of 


Silas Lapham,’ and many other admirable 
pieces of fiction, it is to lament the pitiless- 
ness of the constancy with which Mr. Howells 


has pursued his false ideals. The three stories 
of this volume all deal with the supernatural, 
and not one with any definite clarity. The 
first, which is also considerably the longest, 
purports to treat of an apparition which 
Hewson saw in his friend’s house. Never for 
one moment do we learn what the apparition 
was; and, while this elusiveness might be 
pardoned, if only on the ground that 
the true American novelist cannot re- 
spond to what is obviously desired by 
weak human curiosity, the case is rendered 
unpardonable by the tenuity of the issues. 
St. John finds his house unmarketable, because 
Hewson has seen a ghost in it; therefore 
Hewson insists on buying it. But Miss Hern- 
shaw was unwittingly the cause of the pub- 
licity, and so Miss Hernshaw endeavours to 
make up to Hewson for her inadvertence. 
There is an obvious solution, and the story 
itself would have served to fill and pass an 
empty half-hour. Stuffed out to over 
100 pages it becomes portentous, and the 
elaboration of feeling in it suggests the hyper- 
sensitization resulting from some _ vivisec- 
tionist’s drugs. The last story is distinctly 
the best of the bunch, but even that is lum- 
bered with insignificant detail. We are told, 
for example, how Alderling ‘‘ brought the box 
off the table, stopping on his way to the 
verandah, and taking his pipe and tobacco 
pouch from the hall mantel.’’ All this really 
does not matter to us, nor does it compose a 
picture. Yet there is drama in the story, 
and good drama, for which Mr. Howells seems 
to apologize by sneering at the ‘“ patness 
which I feel cheapens the catastrophe.’ As 
a matter of fact it makes the catastrophe. 


‘ The King of Folly Island. By Sarah Orne 
Jewett. (Duckworth.)—With one exception 
the eight stories included in this little volume 
are reprinted from American magazines. They 
are thoughtful, well-written stories of Ame- 
Nican life, and contain more good stuff than 





the average reader is likely to find in them. 
The author’s method is discursive, rambling, 
diffuse. Now in the short story excursions 
from the main point of the theme must be 
made fascinating if the average reader is to 
win through them to the story’s kernel. Mere 
talent is hardly sufficient equipment for the 
short-story writer who would lead his readers 
by these roundabout, vague ways; the task 
demands something nearer akin to genius; and 
the author of the present volume does not show 
genius, only considerable literary ability and 
conscientious workmanship. Her stories are 
scarcely stories at all, but pleasant essays in 
fiction, quiet, well-bred, sincere, and unpre- 
tentious. We commend the work, while we 
urge that the short story demands more con- 
centration. 


M. Pierre Louys gives us, under the title of 
Sanguines, a volume of short stories, of which 
some recall his ‘ Aphrodite,’ and some are 
completely detached. Of the sham classics in 
the volume we like best the story of Callisto, 
who, spending a night with the author, assures 
him that we have invented nothing since the 
time of the ancients. She is eloquent in 
defence of her thesis, but he finally gives her 
an Egyptian cigarette, with the result that 
she takes away the packet, and admits that 
we have found out something new in the way 
of pleasure. There are some good passages in 
others of the stories, which, of course, are not 
any more fit for general reading than are the 
rest of the author’s works. Describing human 
attempts to represent Prometheus, he calls 
them ‘‘ naked peasants, tied to rocks of wood, 
with their faces distorted by toothache.’’ The 
publishers are the Bibliothéque Charpentier 
of Paris. 
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Collection d'Etudes et de Documents.— 
Tome IV. Actus Beati Francisci et Sociorum 
Ejus. Edidit Paul Sabatier. (Paris, Fisch- 
bacher.) 

I Fioretti di Sancto Franciescho, secondo la 
Lezione del Codice Fiorentino. Pubblicato di 
nuovo da Luigi Manzoni. Edizione II. con 
30 Fototipie. (Rome, Loescher.) 

Saint Francois d’Assise et son Ecole, d’aprés 
les Documents Originaux. Par Paul Henry. 
(Paris, Tequi.) 

Sons of Francis. By Anne Macdonell. (Dent.) 

Tue origin of the ‘ Fioretti,’ and the amount 

of credence to be put in its narratives as his- 

torically true, are’ questions which have been 
in debate among Franciscan historians for two 
centuries. M. Sabatier does not pretend to 
have solved them, but he has recognized that 
negative results are almost as useful to 
students as positive ones, at any rate in the 
sense of preventing them from going over the 
same ground again, and has given us a text 
which contains an original for the greater 

part of the ‘ Fioretti,’ and an account of a 

large number of manuscript collections. The 

‘ Actus,’ to be precise, consist of 76 chapters, 

containing 47. of the 53 chapters of the 

‘Fioretti’ proper, and 22 others, some of 

which, probably, did not form part of the 

original. Five of the six missing chapters of 
the ‘ Fioretti’ have Latin originals elsewhere. 

It would thus seem that the question whether 

it is a translation or an original is settled. 
Setting aside the appendixes to the ‘ Fio- 

retti’ (‘Stigmata,’ ‘Life of Brother Giles,’ &c.), 

we find that it falls into two parts—the 

legend of St. Francis and his fellows and that 

of the friars of the March of Ancona. M. 

Sabatier points out with great acuteness that 

the part of the book written from personal 

knowledge carries with it less conviction than 
that compiled from pre-existing legends. The 
friars of the March are all of a pattern—the 
ecstatic saint, whose visions passing away, 
‘‘ remansit mirabiliter consolatus,’’ while each 





of the companions of St. Francis preserves 
the strongly marked features of his indi- 
viduality, slightly tinged by the selective 
absorption of the author’s vision. Hence the 
strange result that the work is a better 
authority for events that happened eighty or 
a hundred years before his date than for 
those which fell within his personal 
observation. In this connexion M. Sabatier 
points out that the ‘ Chronica Fr. Jordani,’ 
showing the disputes as to the use of meat 
among the early Franciscans, comes to the 
support of a legend (chap. iv.) of the 
‘ Fioretti’ relating to Brother Elias, hitherto 
rejected by all historians, and shows him in 
close companionship with St. Francis in 1215. 
We quote, too, his remarks on the wolf of 
Gubbio (chap, xxi. F.). After speaking of 
the critics who have asked whether this did 
not correspond to some real conversion of a 
robber baron, he goes on :— 

“Les conversions d’animaux ne sont pas rares 
dans l'hagiographie; ce qui a fait le succés trés 
mérité de ce récit, ce n’est pas, comme on |’a cru, sa 
naiveté, sa beauté littéraire, son élégante simplicité, . 
c'est sa vérité morale, c’est son inspiration profondé- 
ment franciscaine, c’est l’idée des devoirs qu'ont 
les bons chrétiens de Gubbio vis 4 vis du “~ - 
D’aprés la conception juridique du moyen age, le 
brigand, le loup. ’hérétique sont hors la loi. Ils s’y 
sont mis eux-mémes par leurs crimes, et n’ont donc 
pas 4 se plaindre. sion ne leur garde pas la foi. 
Pour saint Francois au contraire, non seulement la 
justice est due au méchant, mais cette justice doit 
avoir pour la précéder, comme une sorte de héraut 
d'armes, la courtoisie. Le point de vue des critiques 
qui ont cherché sous ce récit un fait historique 
mérite done d’étre longuement étudié : les légendes 
fabriquées de toutes piéces ont en général un but 
immédiat trés clair et trés mesquin. Elles sont 
vides de vérité morale.” 

As regards the authorship, then, M. Sabatier 
unhesitatingly attributes it to Fra Hugolino 
de Monte Giorgio, of the family of Brunforte, 
without, however, denying the possibility of 
an editor. The date is fixed in an upper limit 
by the fact that the ‘ Actus’ are embodied in 
the ‘Legenda Antiqua.’ This compilation 
falls between 1304 and 1340, the dates when 
Baron (from one of whose manuscripts part of 
it was compiled) was Archbishop of Riga. But 
this ‘ Legenda Vetus’ was read at the table of 
the Minister-General at Avignon, which fixes 
it as before 1328, or very much later, and John 
of Alvernia, whose death is recorded in the 
‘ Actus,’ died in 1322, therefore the date of 
the ‘ Actus’ lies between 1322 and 1328. 

M. Manzoni’s issue of an early Italian 
versionof the‘ Fioretti’ has passed into a second 
edition, and we predict for it a great success 
as it becomes more widely known. The text 
is not very good nor very well edited, but it is 
interesting as written in 1396 by a copyist 
who has also left a text of the ‘Decameron.’ 
The chief delight of the book is the repro- 
duction in very good colour printing of nearly 
all the earliest portraits of St. Francis, in- 
cluding some very rarely seen by visitors. The 
book is dedicated to the Queen of Italy, and, to 
spare her feelings, the editor has omitted a 
miracle which St. Francis was so inconsiderate 
as to perform on a woman of evil life, care- 
fully mentioning it in the notes, so that it 
might be looked up in another edition. Every 
lover of St. Francis should try to obtain this 
book. 

M. Henry’s little book treats, not only of 
St. Francis, but of a saint who, if not cer- 
tainly a Franciscan, was of his school, St. 
Yves of Kermartin, in Brittany. His country- 
men are justly proud of possessing the only 
lawyer in the calendar, the advocate of the 
poor. The book is written from the point of 
view of a devout and learned Catholic open to 
the claims of modern historical inquiry, and 
may be heartily recommended, especially to 
those interested in Breton matters. 

We trust it will not be considered faint 
praise of Miss Macdonell’s work to say that it 
may be accepted as an accurate statement of 
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the orthodox historical view of the persons about 
whom she writes. Only those who have been 
over the ground she covers are aware of the 
amount of reading involved in the selection of 
the facts to be presented in, and the authori- 
ties for, these lively biographies. We say 
‘‘historical,’’ because of late, unfortunately, 
there has been a renewed irruption of un- 
qualified writers into the field, anxious to foist 
post-Tridentine notions of Roman Catholicism 
or of Protestantism on medizeval minds, in which 
such questions could never have arisen. But, 
again, it is as an advocate rather than a judge 
that her historica] sense is shown. But she is 
orthodox beyond question. She writes an 
* Apologia pro Vita Sua’ for Brother Elias of 
50 pages, and does not mention the defence put 
forward officially on his behalf to the world 
on his deposition. Not once does she ask 
what is the evidence even of friendship 
and community of views between him and 
Gregory. We are sorry to see her sup- 
port of the utterly unfounded statement 
that Dante was a Tertiary in what is perhaps 
the least satisfactory of her essays, ‘ Dante 
and the Franciscans.’ A very good list of 
authorities is given for each life at the end of 
the book, and several illustrations are added. 
Altogether the book is an excellent one to 
place in the hands of readers anxious to 
make a further acquaintance with the early 
Franciscans. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. J. L. Le B. HAMMonp’s Charles James 
Fox: a Political Study (Methuen & Co.), 
able and eloquent though it is, contains some 
obvious defects. By throwing his materials 
into a series of practically detached essays, 
he presents a somewhat confused picture of 
the great Whig’s public life to those who are 
not intimately acquainted with Parliamentary 
history, and yet invests that life with an 
appearance of consistency which is decidedly 
misleading. Secondly, Mr. Hammond has im- 
ported a most unnecessary amount of heat into 
the discussion of events over a century old. 
Such slapdash assertions as that ‘ Pitt’s 
career was largely a career of apostasies’”’ 
must grate upon all who have sufficient 
breadth of view—and the range required is 
not wide—to admire the generous ardour of 
Fox while appreciating the courage and 
sagacity of his rival. Mr. Hammond cannot 
be considered, in short, as other than an out- 
and-out partisan. The Duke of Norfolk’s 
famous toast at the Whig Club dinner in 
1798, ‘‘Our Sovereign—the people,’ is 
regarded by him as a ‘“‘ little demonstration of 
Liberalism.” We suppose the Duke’s speech 
in support of that sentiment, which instituted 
no obscure parallel between what the American 
democracy had accomplished and what the 
English democracy could—and that within a 
few months of the mutinies at Spithead and 
the Nore, not to mention the actual existence 
of smouldering rebellion in Ireland and the 
constant fear of similar movements in England 
and Scotland— must be taken for a “little 
demonstration of Liberalism’’ too. But Mr. 
Hammond has seduced us, we fear, into his 
own warmth of advocacy. Let us hasten to 
make amends, by congratulating him without 
reserve upon his treatment of those shining 
qualities in Fox which have rightly won 
for him the title of the first of modern 
Liberals. His enthusiasm for the principles 
of nationality and liberty of conscience was 
much in advance of his age, Though his 
ignorance of economics was grotesque, and 
though he had little of Burke’s philosophic 
grasp of political theory, the invincible 
humanity of his intellect endowed him with 
the gifts of a prophet. Mr. Hammond quotes 
largely from Fox’s speeches, and even in 
cold print we can perceive the glow of their 
natural force, so different from the glint of 





Sheridan’s carefully tempered rhetoric, or the 
cold reflection of Pitt’s pellucid periods. 


WE are very glad to see that the admirable 
early work of William Morris, The Defence of 
Guenevere, and other Poems (Longmans), is now 
made available to the public at a cheap price. 
This is the most attractive reprint we have 
come across for some time, and should be 
immediately appreciated by all lovers of poetry. 


Cape Colony for the Settler, by A. R. E. 
Burton (P. S. King & Co.), a handbook which 
is issued by order of the Cape Govern- 
ment, ought to be of great service to the 
intending emigrant. It has been specially 
prepared for the guidance of those who may 
seek a home in Cape Colony. Inthe first part 
we find a full and trustworthy account of the 
various agricultural features of the Cape, 
whilst the second contains a detailed descrip- 
tion of its various divisions. The several 
chapters have been written by authorities on 
the subjects with which they deal, and the 
whole book, whilst not pretending to any 
literary merit, is a sound and useful compila- 
tion. We must not forget to praise the excel- 
lent maps and the appendixes of statistics. 


Trapper Jim, by Edwyn Sandys (New York, 
Macmillan Company), is a book to give to one’s 
son, to a young brother, or to a friend’s son. 
The boy who could not enjoy almost every 
page of this book would prove himself to be 
in less than perfect health. It is genuinely 
an open-air book, written mainly for boys, 
one supposes, full of interesting lore of birds 
and beasts and fishes, of woodcraft, and of 
sport in the neighbourhood of a North 
American river. The writing is fresh and 


vigorous, containing a good many racy Ame- 

ricanisms, but none that is likely to baffle 
the English reader :— 

“Whatever the house may have been, the —_ 

e 


grounds certainly were above criticism. No 
pines, spruces, and cedars cast huge, slow-creeping 
velvet shadows across a lawn like green fur, and 
with every breeze they murmured each to each in 
lazy pride: ‘We are the grandest of our kind in all 
the land.’ Unremitting care, the best of soil, and 
age had made them huge and dignified, so when the 
boorish wind essayed his uncouth pranks, they 
merely drew closer their cloaks of everlasting green 
and growled deep, organ-like murmurs of protest. 
There were times when the wind, maddened by a 
wild rush across wide, snowy fields, struck them in 
fury. Then they roused in earnest and fought 
grimly, their persistent roar of defiance sometimes 
sharpeniog to a steamy hiss of mad rage as the 
combat reached its crisis. But they never yielded. 
At times rain, frost, and wind were leagued against 
them. First the rain, treacherously soft, dripping, 
dripping—trickling here, penetrating there, wetting, 
wetting, till they ran with water, Then the frost— 
swift and cunning, halting every downward drop, 
piling on pound upon pound of glassy weight, until 
the sore-taxed monarchs groaned in their agony, 
= their wearied arms drooped helplessly by their 
sides. 
The determined critic might easily pick holes 
here, and—might easily find more worthy 
employment. There are many diagrams and 
small illustrations in the volume, some quite 
amusing, and others highly instructive. The 
author is plainly a real lover of ‘‘the great 
out of doors,’’ and his knowledge, his research 
in the bypaths of nature study, are freely 
set forth. There is one chapter, called ‘Some 
Traps and some Trapping,’ that contains a 
page which we would rather not give boys to 
read. It describes a trap for the blue jay :— 
“Tt is an easy matter for him to thrust his blue 
head through the hole, but not so easy to 
withdraw it. The slips of basket and his crest help 
to keep the shingle on his neck, and some highly 
edifying antics are apt to follow as the equalling 
rascal strives to free himself.” 
Again, a sort of trap for crows is dealt with. 
‘* A crow, temporarily blinded by one of these 
affairs, is about as funny a proposition as it 
is safe for an ordinary boy to tackle.’’ We 
do not like that, but it is only one page 
in a good-sized book. A great deal of 





instruction may be gleaned from this volume, ; 
and it would be hard to find instruction in g 
more entertaining form. 


The Poems of Alexander Hume (?1557-1609), 
Edited by Alexander Lawson, B.D. (Scottish 
Text Society.)—This volume appears to have 
been undertaken by Mr. Lawson several years 
ago, at the request of the late Dr. Gregor, 
then secretary of the Society. It is doubtful 
whether there are many in the Society or 
outside who are really interested in the 
dull ‘Hymnes or Sacred Songs’ of this obscure 
minister of Logie, or who will not think that 
the 264 pages of commentary and appendix 
which accompany the modest 88 pages of 
text are out of all proportion, in utility and 
expense. We do not, however, pretend to 
judge between the propriety of fulfilling this 
long-standing agreement, and of intermitting 
the more important work which the Society, 
in its new lease ef life, has now on hand. The 
only excuse for the reprinting of these pieces 
must be found in the language. Yet the editor 
devotes only three pages in an introduction 
of seventy-three pages, and but a small 
portion of fifty pages of notes, to the elucida- 
tion of this subject. The latter contain 
much that is surely uncalled for, outside a 
school edition, and much that might have 
been compressed into mere references. There 
are long notes on ‘ Amadis’ (half-page), Du 
Bartas (two pages, with a half-page quotation 
from Sainte-Beuve), the seven planets, A’scu- 
lapius, Zoroaster, Apulieus (sic), Empedocles, 
Charybdis, Augustine, Justinian, ‘Dii Con- 
sentes,’ &c. Such irrelevance was the crying 
fault of some of the earlier volumes issued 
by the Society, and notably of the edition 
of ‘The Court of Venus.’ A _ considerable 
portion of the introduction is concerned 
with a comparison of Hume with Douglas, 
James Thomson, and Richard Jefferies. ‘The 
Day Estivall’ has a certain merit which 
has commended it to readers of an antiquarian 
turn; but it probably never struck them that 
‘¢ there is throughout a sense of the unity of 
cosmic life nourished by the sun, and related 
to the Perfect Light of which the sun is but a 
symbol.”’ It is also a novelty to seek the 
explanation of Hume’s prose style (“‘ lucid and 
well-balanced ’’ it is called) in his stay in 
France, where Mr. Lawson appears to find that 
the later clarté was already pre-eminent. 
These passages might have been omitted, as 
well as the tedious details from presbytery 
records about Sabbath-breaking and ‘‘ Popish 
practices,”’ for which Logie and its neighbour- 
hood had no exclusive reputation. In the 
preparation of the text the haphazard punctua- 
tion of the original prints should have been 
corrected, and certain forms, as ‘‘ Mal-vill’’ or 
‘¢ Mont-creif ’’ (which were merely subdivided 
in the old headlines of larger type), should 
not have been preserved in the lower-case 
letterpress of this edition. A hyphen would 
have been more tothe point in outshorne (out- 
shorne), p. 242, for the word cannot be ‘‘ outs- 
horne,’”’ as is suggested. Thanis, p. 228, is 
probably a misreading of pains, i.e., “panes” 
—‘‘the glansing pains and vitre bright. 
It could not be ‘“‘phanis.’’ Mr. Lawson ex- 
plains veaps for “‘heaps’’ by ‘‘ the similarity 
between one sixteenth-century form of v and 
h.”? We do not understand him. But the 
well-known confusion between c and ¢ may 
explain his touth, p. 183, and undo his note, 
if the word turn out to be but “touch.” 
Camow-nosed, p. 26, is not “‘flat-nosed,”” but 
“‘ erooked-” or ‘‘ bent-nosed.’’ The profile of 
the sheep explains Hume’s epithet. Clarshon 
is probably clarshou; and it should have had 
a cross-reference with clairshoe in the glossary. 


Lessons on Country Life. By H. B. M. 
Buchanan and R. R. C. Gregory. (Mac- 
millan.)—Despite the fact that the authors 
are respectively a member of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture and the head 
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master of Eltham National Schools, Kent, we 
do not think this little book a very successful 
example ofits kind, or up tothe standard of some 
similar volumes issued by the same publishers 
during the past few years. Too much appears 
to have been attempted in a small compass. 
‘The Horse,’ ‘Cattle,’ ‘The Sheep,’ ‘The 
Pig,’ ‘ The Dog,’ ‘ Poultry,’ ‘ Birds (British),’ 
‘Mammals,’ ‘Insects’; so run the heads of 
the table of contents, and the book contains 
three hundred small pages. The inevitable 
consequence is that it is full of generalizations 
of a not very useful or original character, as 


that :— 
“The sheep with which we are familiar in this 
country is a four-footed mammal.” 

“Jt is useless to breed a white pig for a black 
market, or vice versa, or to rear large pigs where 
the demand is for small pork, or small pigs where 
ood-sized bacon is wanted.” 

“The flock should be managed on common-sense 
principles, fed liberally, but not to excess.” 

“The great secret of success can be attained only 
by constant practice and close observation.” 

Such things are true, but have been 
said a good many times before. We take it 
that few residents in the country wish to 
cultivate all the various forms of life here 
superficially considered, and those interested 
in any few among them want more complete 
and comprehensive treatment for their 
guidance than is provided here. 


THe latest of Messrs. Macmillan’s new 
“Pocket Novels ’’ are Mr. Keegan’s Elopement, 
by Winston Churchill], and Mrs. Pendleton’s 
Four-in-Hand, by Gertrude Atherton. Both 
stories are amusing trifles, not sufficient either 
to make or mar a reputation. The longer 
takes only seventy pages of large print with 
twenty-six lines on a page. 


In the excellent ‘‘ Fireside Dickens ”’ 
(Chapman & Hall and Frowde), which is 
making rapid advance, we have received 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Hard Times, &c,, and A 
Tale of Two Cities. The first and third have 
the illustrations by Phiz which have become 
so much a part of Dickens, though they exag- 
gerate his fantastic side, that their absence 
is apt to be felt. We are glad, however, to 
have the work of F. Walker and Mr. Greiffen- 
hagen for ‘Hard Times’ and other stories, 
since both artists have a pretty idea of senti- 
ment, and are nearer life than Phiz. 


In The Motherhood of God, and other Sunday 
Essays (Wells Gardner & Co.), Dr. Smythe 
Palmer discusses some Biblical questions with 
an attractive combination of lightness and 
erudition. The volume is to be commended 
as abreast of modern research in many fields, 
and we hope that it will be widely read. 


Gleanings in Church History, chiefly in 
France and Spain (S.P.C.K.), by the Rev. 
Wentworth Webster, appeals primarily to a 
more learned public, but also exhibits a 
scholar writing at ease of the things he knows 
well, The book, which has plenty of references 
for statements and a good index, covers a 
little-worked field in the history of the Spanish 
Church, and, as the writer is unusually free 
ftom prejudice, his account of recent con- 
gresses of the Church of Rome deserves notice. 
Besides articles on little-known minor poets 
of Latin Christianity, the more familiar Santa 
Teresa, and a comparison of Lamennais and 
F. D. Maurice, we may call special attention 
to the abundant proofs of the influence and 
importance of credulity and legend in the 
uneteenth century. Superstition is working 
wonders to-day as well as science. 


Wz have on our table The Law relating 
to Powers of Attorney and Proxies, by V. 
St. Clair Mackenzie (E. Wilson),—Bonnie 
Prince Charlie in Cumberland, by J. A. Wheat- 
ley (Carlisle, Thurnam & Sons),—Newquay, by 
PF. Goddard (The Homeland Association), — 
Exercises on the French Subjunctive, by E. 






























































Tauris, edited by J. Thompson and A. F. 
Watt (Clive),—A History of England for 
Catholic Schools, by E. Wyatt-Davies (Long- 
mans),—Oeltic Dialects, by T. D. Macdonald 
(Stirling, Mackay),—Graphical Statics Pro- 
blems, with Diagrams, by W. M. Baker 
(Arnold),—The Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa Atlas, and a Preface by Sir H. H. 
Johnston (Office of the Universities’ Mission 
to Central Africa),— Profitable Hobbies, by 
H. S. Ward (Dawbarn & Ward),—A Country 
Reader II., by H. B. M. Buchanan (Macmil- 
lan),—Subject Lists of Works on Architecture 
and Building Construction in the Library of 
the Patent Office (Patent Office),—Cook’s Con- 
tinental Time Tables and Tourist Handbook, 
June, 1903 (Cook),—The Passionate Hearts, by 
Anna MacManus (Isbister),— The Heart of 
a Great Man, by Lucy M. Rae (White),— 
Knock-about Yarns, by Jack Smith (Aber- 
deen, ‘ Daily Journal’ Office),—The Pride of 
Nancie Terry, by Kitty Jackson (Drane),— 
The Results of a Duel, by Fortuné du Bois- 
gobey (Treherne),—Secrets of Monte Carlo, 
by W. Le Queux (Newnes),—The Sorceress of 
the Strand, by L. T. Meade (Ward & Lock),— 
Mysie, and other Stories, by I. B. Palliser 
Bird (Drane),—Ahab, and other Poems, by A. 
Crowley (Privately printed at Chiswick Press), 
—Messalina, a Tragedy, by F. I. Winbolt 
(Drane),—Voices and Visions: Later Verses, 
by E. Fawcett (Nash),—The Secret of the 
Universe, and other Essays (Mayle),—Biblia 
Cabalistica ; or, the Cabalistic Bible, by the 
Rev. W. Begley (Nutt),—Criticism Criticised, 
edited by the Rev. H. Wace, D.D. (The Bible 
League), — The Beauty of Hackneyed Ex- 
pressions, by the Rev. E. J. Simons (C. H. 
Kelly),—Divinity School Address, by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson (Green),—Bertha von Sutiner, 
by L. Katscher (Dresden, Pierson),—Nomina- 
tion et Institution Canonique des Evéques, by 
T. Crépon des Varennes (Paris, Douniol),—Les 





Affirmations de la Conscience Moderne, by 
G. Séailles (Paris, Colin),—and La Francia, 
1814-70, by Prof. G. Brizzolara (Milan, 
Hoepli). Among New Editions we have A 
Manual of Theology, by T. B. Strong, D.D. 
(Black),—The Led Horse Claim, by M. H. Foote 
(Gall & Inglis),—and Bridge Abridged, by W. 
Dalton (De La Rue). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 

Theology. 
E. A.), Saint Térdse, 12mo, 3,6 
Foa G3 The Decadence of Preaching, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Koelle (S. W.), The Goal of the Universe, cr. 8vo, 7/6 
Newbolt (W. C. E.), The Cardinal Virtues, and other 
Sermons preached at St. Paul’s, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Stokoe (T. H.), First Days and Karly Letters of the Church : 
Part 1, First Days of the Church, Vol. 3, cr. 8vo, 3/ 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Prideaux (S. T.), Bookbinders and their Craft, roy. 8vo, 


31/6 net 
aaieen (C. M.), Modern Civic Art, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Poetry and the Drama, 
Chellington (R.), The Lost Hamlet, cr. 8vo, 2/6 


Dante Treasury, 32mo, leather, 2/6 net. 
Festival of faving, from the Divan of Jeléleddin, by W. 


Hastie, cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 
Bibliography. 
J. D.), Manual of Library Economy, 8vo, 7/6 net. 

} tne (A.), Three Centuries of English Booktrade Biblio- 

raphy, also a List of Catalogues, &c., 1595-1902, by w. 
Soke, 8vo, 21/ net. 

Philosophy. 
Stratton (G. M.), Experimental Psychology and its Bearing 
upon Culture, cr. 8vo, 8/6 net, 
History and Biography. 

Source Readersin American History, No. 4, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Waddington (M. K.), Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife, 1883- 


1900, 8vo, 10/6 net. 
Wallace (R.), Life and Last Leaves, edited by J. C. Smith 


and W. Wallace, 8vo, 16/ net. 

Wrixon (Sir H.), Jacob Shumate, 2 vols. 8vo, 21/ net. 
Geography and Travel. 

Gray (A.), A Pilgrimage to Bible Lands, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

oe set (W.) me Olaott (L.), Guide to Siena History and 


Art, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Lane-Poole (S.), North-West and by Nortb, cr. 8vo, 3/6 


Sports and Pastimes. 
Benson (E. H.) and Miles (BE. H.), The Cricket of “Abel, 


Edueation. 
Harrison (E.) and Woodson (B.), The Kindergarten Gifts, 3/6 
Wiltse (S. B.), Kindergarten Stories and Morning Talks, By 
Philology. 
New Snglish Dictionary, edited by Dr. J. H. 
R—Reactive (Vol. 8), yy W. A. Craigie, M.A., sewed, 5/ 
Selected Letters of the Younger Pliny, edited by KE. T. 


Murray ¢ 


Merrill, 12mo, 6/ 


Bourne (S. E.), The Book of the Daffodil, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 
Hudson (T. J.), The Law of Mental Medicine, cr. 8vo, 7/6 
Opie (E. L.), Disease of the Pancreas, 8vo, 15/ net. 
Snyder (C.), New Conceptions in Science, 8vo, 7/6 net. 


General Literature. 


Agnus (0.), Sarah Tuldon, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Aitken (J. R.), The Sins of a Saint, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Atkey (Mrs.), My Change of Mind, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Cleeve (L.), Anglo-Americans, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Escombe (K.), Love’s Ghost and ‘ Le Glaive,’ cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Heron-Maxwell (B.), The Queen Regent, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Lamb (C.), Works, 12mo, 3/ net. 

Pickwickian Wit and Humour, selected by P. Fitzgerald, 
32mo, leather, 2/6 net. 

Poor-Law Conferences, 1902-3, 8vo, 12/ net. 

Praga (Mrs. A.), Cookery and Housekeeping, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 

Sergeant (A.), The Love that Overcame, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Tench (M. F. A.), Against the Pikes, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Tracy (L.), The Darkest Hour, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Warden (G.), Nobody’s Widow, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Wee Macgregor, by J. J. B., 12mo, leather, 3/6 net. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Fischer (E.), Zur Geschichte der evangelischen Beichte, 
Vol. 2, 4m. 50. 
Seitz (O.), Der authentische Text der Leipziger Disputation, 
1519, 12m. 80, 
Music and the Drama, 
Bernstein (H.), Joujou, 3fr. 50. 
Bruneau (A.), Musiques de Russie et Musiciens de France, 
3fr. 50. 
Political Economy, 


Théry (B.), Situation Economique et Financiére de I’Italie, 
3fr. 50. 


History and Biography. 

Codex Diplomaticus Silesiz, Vol. 22, 9m, 

Holtzmaun (R.), Kaiser Maximilian II. bis zu seiner 
Thronbesteigung, 18m. 

Ollivier (B.), L'Empire Libéral, Vol. 8, 3fr. 50. 

Petersen (H.), Trajans dakische Kriege, Vol. 2, 3m. 

Geography and Travel. 
Dry (A.), Trinacria, 3fr. 50. 
Révil (J.) et Corcelle (J.), La Savoie et Aix-les-Bains, 4fr. 50, 
Philology. 

Byland (H.), Der Wortschatz des Ziircher Alten Testaments 
v. 1525 u. 1531 verglichen m. dem Wortschatz Luthers, 
5m. 50. 

Commentationes Philologe lenenses, Vol. 7, Part 1, 9m. 

Grif (H. G.), Goethe iib. seine Dichtungen: Part 2, Drama, 
Vol. 1, 7m. 

Jabrbuch der deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, 11m. 
Savj-Lopez (P.) u. Bartoli (M.), Altitalienische Chresto- 
mathie, 4m. 50. z 
Vloten (G. van), Abu Othman Amr Ibn Babr Al-Djahiz 
Basrensi, Opuscula Tria, 4m. 

Science, 

Bauer (G.), Vorlesungen iib. Algebra, 13m. 

Fabre (J. H.), Souvenirs Entomologiques, 3fr. 50. 

Ferchland (P.), Grundriss der reinen u. angewandten 
Elektrochemie, 5m. 

Hanschmann (A. B.), Vater der 

Induktionsmethode des Bacon, 4m. 50. 

May (C. H.), Grundriss der Augenhbeilkunde, 6m. 

General Literature. 


Barbusse (H.), Les Suppliants, 3fr. 50. 
Couturier (C.), Trop Riche, 3fr. 50. 
Landay (M.), L’Enquéte, 3fr. 50. 
Pontsevrez, L’Enjeu du Bonbeur, 3fr. 50. 
Recolin (C.), Le Chemio du Roi, 3fr. 50. 


Bernard Palissy als 








A SONG AGAINST LOVE. 

THERE is a thing in the world that has been since 
the world began : 

The hatred of man for woman, the hatred of woman 


for man. 
When shall this thing be ended? When love ends, 


hatred ends, ; 
For love is a chain between foes, and love is @ 
sword between friends. 

Shall there never be love without hatred? Not 
since the world began, 

Until man teach honour to woman, and woman 
teach pity to man. 

O that a man might live his life for a little tide — 
Without this rage in his heart, and without this 
foe at his side ! 

He could eat and sleep and be merry and forget, he 
could live well enough, 

Were it not for this thing that remembers and 
hates, and that hurts and is love, — 

But peace has not been in the world since love and 
the world began, 

For the man remembers the woman, and the woman 


remembers the man, 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 











Weekley (Blackie),—Euripides : Iphigenia in 





Hirst, and Shrewsbury, cr. 8vo, 4/ 
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THE ENGLISH ORIGINAL OF HAUFF'S ‘THE 
: CAVE OF STEENFOLL.’ 
Solingen, Prussia. 

Various is the mutual influence of English 
atid German literature. We may adduce Byron’s 
connexion with Goethe, and the predilection of 
the latter for Goldsmith; Heine’s admiration for 
Byron, and the fruitful propaganda which Carlyle 
and Scott made for the German classics. An 
imitator of Scott’s was Wilhelm Hauff (1802-27), 
whose centenary was last November celebrated 
all over Germany. He knew English literature 
fairly well ; Fielding, Smollett, Goldsmith, were 
in his grandfather’s library, and he became 
acquainted with them at an early age. Although 
he never learnt English methodically, I have no 
doubt that he understood the language so far as 
td be able to read English prose without diffi- 
culty. How much he admired Smollett is evident 
from the third chapter of ‘The Last Knights of 
Marienburg,’ where a character says that he 
reads select parts of ‘Peregrine Pickle’ if he 
wants to treat himself with a literary tit-bit. He 
was an admirer of Byron’s too. But his in- 
debtedness to English literature for the original 
of one of his tales of the supernatural is a fact 
unknown till now. 

The course of my studies on Hauff led me 
to inquire whence the subjects of his tales 
had been derived. The current opinion has 
been fora long time that he borrowed most of 
his plots from the ‘ Thousand and One Nights’; 
but a closer search shows that not a single tale 
corresponds with any of the Arabian stories, and 
proves that only the scenery and manners re- 
semble the Oriental prototype. For ‘ Abner 


the Jew’ Voltaire provided the material by 
one of the tales in his ‘ Zadig’ (‘The Dog and 
the Horse’), as Mendheim has ascertained. The 
origin of another tale of the supernatural 
(‘ Miarchen fiir Sdhne und Téchter gebildeter 
Stainde,’ chap. iii.) has till now been unascer- 


tained. The story to which I refer is ‘The Cave 
of Steenfoll.’ The question is more complicated 
as Scotch, German, Dutch, and Norwegian names 
ogcur in the tale. I was unable to discover a 
locality bearing the name of Steenfoll in any of the 
Caledonian islands. Though a contemporary 
critic mentions that Hauff has used for his tale 
the ‘Tales of a Voyager,’ this indication lon 
seemed too uncertain and vague to be trac 
out. But desiring to solve the riddle, I followed 
the trail, and my very esteemed correspondent 
Dr. R. Garnett ascertained that the book in 
eR must be the work of Robert Pearse 

illies (1788-1858), ‘Tales of a Voyager to the 
Arctic Ocean’ (6 vols. in two series, published 
anonymously, London, Henry Colburn, 1826 
and 1829). The date seemed to confirm the 
identification of this book with the ‘Tales of a 
Voyager,’ and Dr. Garnett stated further that 
Hauff took his tale from Ridgway’s narrative, 
*The Nikkur Holl,’ in the first volume of the 
first series, Gillies, a friend of Scott’s, was the 
more likely to attract Hauff's attention as he 
was a great amateur of German literature, and 
had edited ‘German Stories translated from 
the Works of Hoffmann, De La Motte-Fouqué 
[two authors whom Hauff studied zealously], 
and Others’ (1826). Another link between 
Gillies and Hauff may have been the connexion 
in which both were with Treuttel and Wiirtz, 
Treuttel, Jun., and Richter, the publishers 
of Gillies’s Foreign Quarterly Review. Hauff 
mentions the firm in his letter to Brockhaus, 
April 17th, 1827, and alludes to it in the letter 
to his publisher Franck of August 7th, 1827. 
How far did Hauff follow his original ? 

All the incidents are derived from the latter, 
but the German version is very much condensed. 
With Gillies the story fills 2,349 lines of seven 
to nine words each, with Hauff 531 lines. It is 
much improved thereby, as the original is sadly 
verbose. Hauff alters the succession of inci- 
dents for the sake of dramatic effect, shortens 
the description of the two fishers’ condition and 
disposition in the beginning of the story, and 





contracts the development of Daniel’s avarice 
and covetousness, except in so far as needful to 
explain his hero’s connexion with the infernal 
powers. After the catastrophe he hastens to 
the conclusion, leaving out the tale of a fisher- 
man who saw in a vision the ghosts of Daniel 
(called Spiel Trosk) and Petie Winwig (Wilm 
Falke and Kaspar Strumpf in Hauff). This 
alteration also is judicious, as Gillies’s appen- 
dage impairs the tragic interest of the story. 
Besides abridging the legend, Hauff has laboured, 
as Dr. Garnett rightly states, to make the tale 
entirely tragic, depriving it of a semi-burlesque 
character which the English writer had given it 
in imitation of Washington Irving: the digres- 
sion about modern probity, the interlude with 
the kitten which jumps on Petie’s head, the 
nickname ‘‘ Mess John” for a clergyman, 
Daniel’s nickname ‘‘ Boddlenose,” and other 
such matter, all to the advantage of the story as 
a whole, and especial gain in intensity of im- 
pression. A translation of Gillies’s work into 
German by Eduard von Biilow (‘ Erzihlungen 
eines Reisenden nach dem nordlichen Eismeer,’ 
Leipzig, bei C. H. F. Hartmann) was published 
in 1828, too late for Hauff to have been able to 
make use of it. And even if the edition before 
me were not the very first, a collation of the 
three versions shows that Hauff depends more 
upon the English original, and that he does not 
follow the mistakes and omissions of the trans- 
lation. This appears to me to prove that he 
read English pretty well. In an ‘Essay on 
Twelve Novels of Walter Scott’ which I pub- 
lished in my biography of him on the occasion 
of his centenary, Hauff gives the titles of the 
novels throughout in English. 

The names remain a puzzle. Even in the title 
a mixture of languages is evident, as ‘‘ Steen- 
foll”’ cannot be Scotch, rather it may be Flemish 
(steen=stone, foll=fall) ; also the English title 
reveals the Dutch origin (nikkur—demon, 
kelpie ; hol=cave). Spiel Trosk, Gustave 
Guckelsporn, Chriess (Ohristian) Minkel, Davie 
Steenson (Steinson), Still Spraakel (an imp), do 
not sound Scotch either, but rather Scan- 
dinavian; Petie Winwig was a Dutch-built 
calf ; so I suppose that the story is a wander- 
ing fisher’s tale; whence it took its origin we 
can soarcely guess. Carmilhan sounds Por- 
tuguese—or is it Breton ? or, finally, is it to be 
derived from Carmyllie in Forfar? (Gillies is 
from Forfarshire.) Once the original gives 
‘*Carlmilhan,” but this is a printer’s error no 
doubt. In the form in which we have the 
tale it is accommodated to the localities in 
which the scene is laid—the mentioning of the 
loss of the Spanish Armada, of Brassa Sund 
(Bressay S.), Sumburgh Head, Fair Island, 
Laird of Calk, the Zetland Mountains, Dumma- 
frith’s Voe, the names of things indigenous to 
Shetland, as the solan, sillock, ling, and so 
on. Hauff attempted to obliterate the trace 
of his model, and altered, or omitted, the 
local names ; so he speaks of the market of 
Kirkwall (in the Orkneys), which is not in the 
original, and alters the Maelstream into Clyde- 
strom ; he introduces the German names Kaspar 
Strumpf (stocking) and Wilm Falke (falcon). 
His object may also have been to transfer the 
scene to localities more familiar to his readers 
and to characterize the actors by names of 
German sound, Hans Hormann-U. 








AN ARTHURIAN MS. 
Paris, June, 1903. 

Can you allow me space in your paper to 
draw attention to what I believe will prove to 
be a discovery of considerable interest to all 
students of mediseval literature ? 

It is already well known to many Arthurian 
scholars that the MS. of ‘Perceval li 
Gallois,’ Bib. Nat. 12,576 (Fonds Frangais), 
is, so far, the only known MS. containing 
the continuation by Gerbert. Hitherto this 
MS. has not been the subject of special 
study, and critics have contented themselves 





with the summary, and scanty extr 
printed by M. Potvin in his edition 9 
the ‘Perceval.’ I have lately devoted som, 
months to the careful examination of this tey 
and among many other points of interest | 
have discovered that a considerable section oj 
Gerbert’s work, from folio 165 verso to folio 
171 verso, is an adaptation, or working over, 
of a hitherto unknown ‘Tristan’ text, the 
incidents related being recorded in none of the 
extant ‘ Tristan’ romances. 

The section begins with the description of , 
feast at Arthur’s Court, during which a squire 
arrives with a challenge to the heroes of the 
Round Table from a knight who, in golden 
armour, awaits them on the plain outside the 
city. Arthur sends, in order, Giflet, Lance. 
lot, Ywain (all of whom are overthrown), and 
Gawain. During the combat with this latter , 
minstrel arrives and reveals that the stranger is 
none other than Tristan (or Tristran, as the 
name is spelt throughout), nephew to King 
Mark of Cornwall, giving a summary of his 
feats—his fight with the dragon, his love for 
Iseult, and his banishment by the king. These 
events have taken place at ‘‘ Lancien le grant 
chité devant Yseult la preus la bele et devant 
Brengien la pucele.” 

Arthur, in great delight, summons his knights 
to welcome Tristan; the combat with Gawain is 
stopped, and Tristan comes as guest to Court, 
We have next a curious and interesting sum- 
mary of the hero’s various accomplishments, in 
a style which somewhat recalls those of Horn; 
‘*Tl set de riviere e de bois plus que vilains ne 
que cortois,” &c., especial stress being laid upon 
his skill in wrestling; and we have an account 
of how Gawain, anxious to test his powers, goes 
to his chamber privately, and, after a fierce 
wrestling bout, is put to the worse by the 
Cornish champion. Tristan remains some time 
at Court, the constant companion of Gawain, 
till at length, desirous of seeing Iseult again, 
he applies to Arthur for permission to leave 
with twelve knights whom he shall choose, 
Consent given, he attires them and himself as 
minstrels, in worn and tattered garments (a 
touch which again reminds us of Horn), and 
sets out for Lancien. There he persuades Mark, 
who fails to recognize him (he makes feint to 
have lost an eye), to engage them as watchmen. 
Iseult is at first baffled by his disguise, but he 
reveals himself by his knowledge of the ‘lai de 
chievrefueil.” The passage is worth quoting :— 

moult dolcement en flaiola 
e par dedens le flaguel a 


note le lai de chievrefueil 
e puis a mis ius le flagueil. 


She feels sure it is Tristan, as he would never 
have taught to another the lai ‘que moi e lui 
feismes.” 

Mark, meanwhile, has been challenged to 4 
tournament, in which he is about to be defeated, 
when Tristan and his companions appear armed 
and retrieve the fortunes of the day. An 
original touch is given to the situation by the 
fact that each carries his musical instrument 
slung round his neck, to the great wrath of the 
opposing party, whosee themselves vanquished, 
as they think, by mere minstrels. (I may note 
here that the names of the knights engaged 
form a most curious list, recalling the strange 
names of the ‘ Parzival.’ M. Ferdinand Lot, to 
whom I have submitted my notes, has recog- 
nized certain as of British origin.) In the midst 
of the fight Perceval appears upon the scene, 
overthrows Kay first, and subsequently Lanoce- 
lot and Tristan. Gawain arrives and reveals 
his identity, much to Perceval’s incredulity, “ No 
day of his life was Messire Gawain a minstrel ! 
A general recognition ensues. Gawain and 
Ywain demand as a boon from King Mark the 
pardon of his nephew, which he readily grants, 
only exacting from Tristan a promise to avoid 
the queen’s apartments. Arthur's knights take 
leave, much to the grief of Tristan ; but we are 
told that Brengien and Yseult will comfort him 
for the loss of his comrades. 
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Now we must note that neither before nor 
after this point does Gerbert mention Tristan. 
The only reference, but that an important one, 
is in the well-known passage on folio 180, where 
the writer names himself (or is named by the 
reciter of his verses) as the compiler of the 

receding section, and, after expressing a pious 

ope that he may be enabled to complete the 
history of Perceval, says :— 
neis la luite de tristrant 


amenda il tot a compas 
nule rien ne vus entrespas : 


words which I take to mean that whereas he 
had not concluded the story of Perceval, the end 
of which was, of course, well known, he had 
“arranged” in its entirety a ‘‘ Tristan” poem, 
‘La Luite de Tristan.’ As I said before, there 
is no known Tristan romance which recounts 
either his arrival under these circumstances at 
Arthur’s Court, his skill as a wrestler, or his 
visiting Iseult in the disguise of a minstrel. The 
rose ‘Tristan’ has a possible reference to the 
vat incident—on the hero’s arrival at Court, 
whither he is brought by Lancelot, after their 
fight at the Perron Merlin, the knights recog- 
nize in him the stranger who had, on a previous 
occasion, overthrown certain of their number on 
the plain outside Camalot, adding, ‘‘Whoso wishes 
to readof this adventure must seekit in the book 
of Messer Robert de Borron.” M. Léseth, in 
his study of the prose ‘ Tristan,’ remarks that 
‘this adventure is nowhere recorded.” 

The special interest of this text appears to 
me to lie in these points: 1. If Gerbert’s words 
are to be trusted, he was, in this section of his 
work, dealing more or less freely with a 

revious Tristan romance. 2. That romance 
longed to a stage posterior to the poems, but 
anterior to the prose version. The com- 
a slight stress laid upon the mutual 
ove of Tristan and Iseult shows that it can 
hardly have belonged to the earlier group ; the 
relative position of the knights, Gawain being 
still chief hero of Arthur’s Court, and Lancelot 
noticeably his inferior, and the favourable light 
in which King Mark is represented, dif- 
ferentiate it from the later versions. Arrange- 
ments for publication are being made, and we 
hope to be able shortly to place in the hands of 
the public the text of this interesting poem, or 
poems, for it is, of course, possible that Gerbert 
may have had before him not one, but two 
short lays, one dealing with the “ Luite Tristan,” 
one with Tristan as minstrel. In any case, it 
will be seen that the questions involved are 
neither few nor unimportant. 

Jessie L. Weston, 








A SCHOLAR’S LIBRARY. 

I Ave just heard that a terrible misfortune 
has befallen Dr. Heinrich Zimmer, Professor of 
Celtic Philology in the University of Berlin. 
Whilst he was recuperating in the Harz from 
severe illness, brought on by overwork, his 
house in Berlin was completely destroyed by 
fire, his books and collections have perished, 
and his wife has suffered grave injuries. 

To Prof. Zimmer we Britonsoweadebtof grati- 
tude not easily to be repaid. Few scholars have 
laboured with more passionate and indomitable 
zal at the elucidation of Celtic literary and 
historical antiquities ; few have done more to 
advance our knowledge, to promote research, to 
stimulate the emulation and activity of other 
Workers, He has shown himself a worker 
of the same class as his countrymen Zeuss, 
Grimm, and Ebel. He has always had 
the courage of his scientific convictions, and 
he has, perhaps, never been more stimulating 
and suggestive than when he has been leading 
ascientific forlorn hope. In so far as we can 
pay our debt of gratitude to him, in so far as 
We can show our sympathy with this valiant 
fighter so cruelly wounded, I am sure that we 
all in Great Britain and Ireland who care for 


fortune befell Prof. Mommsen be followed ; 
that, as far as can be, Prof. Zimmer’s Celtic 
library be replaced. I shall be happy to take 
charge of and forward all books and pamphlets 
sent to me for this purpose. Asa nucleus of 
the proposed collection I am putting aside a 
complete collection of all the Celtica I have 
published. 
Any inquiries or suggestions will be gladly 
considered by Prof. Kuno Meyer, 6, Mont- 

pellier Crescent, New Brighton, or by 
Aurrgp Nott. 








SALE. 

Messrs. Hopeson included in their sale last 
week the following : Keats’s Endymion, boards, 
1818, 371.; Poems, morocco, 1817, 167. Shelley’s 
Queen Mab, calf, 1813, 291.; Zastrozzi, morocco, 
1810, 171. Wordsworth’s Poems, 2 vols., 1807, 
101. 15s. Tennyson, Helen’s Tower, 141. 15s. 
Hughes, Tom Brown’s School Days, 1857, 
81. 2s. 6d. The Roadster’s Album, 14 coloured 
plates (only), 20/. Ainsworth’s Tower of 
London, in parts, 61. 10s. De Quincey’s Con- 
fessions of an Opium-Kater, 1822, 7]. Rawlin- 
son’s Ancient Monarchies, &c., 9 vols., 101. An 
original drawing by Aubrey Beardsley, Vir- 
gilius the Sorcerer, 111. 15s. 








Literary Ghossip. 

WE understand that the two new volumes 
of Sir George Trevelyan’s work ‘The 
American Revolution’ are in the press, and 
will be issued by Messrs. Longman in the 
autumn. 

Mr. Fisuer Unwin is publishing for Mr. 
Charles Gordon, the author of a book on 
the Old Bailey and Newgate, ‘ Kingsway, 
Aldwych, and Neighbourhood.’ In modern 
times there has been no such destruction of 
houses as has taken place within the last few 
years in the block between Temple Bar and 
Wellington Street in the Strand, extending 
a corresponding length in Holborn. In 
order to make the Law Courts, Aldwych, 
Kingsway, and numerous collections of in- 
dustrial dwellings, buildings of much interest 
(old Inns of Court, theatres, &c.) have been 
ruthlessly swept away. This book will show 
the gradual growth of the district, and dilate 
on its history, decay, and resurrection. As 
a memorial of the past it should be valuable, 
owing to the great number of illustrations 
it will include relating to old buildings and 
places now destroyed. 

One of Messrs. Dent’s books for the early 
autumn will be a volume entitled ‘Shake- 
speare’s Homeland,’ by Mr. Salt Brassing- 
ton, of the Shakespeare Memorial, Strat- 
ford, and author of ‘ Historic Worcester- 
shire. The author’s chief object has been 
to produce a useful and interesting guide for 
the visitor to the Shakspeare country. In 
a series of chapters, each of which is com- 
plete in itself, he records his impressions of 
places associated with Shakspeare or in 
the neighbourhood of Stratford, while short 
sections are also given to Shakspearean 
portraits and relics and celebrations. Over 
seventy drawings by Mr. Henry J. Howard 
and Mr. Sidney Heath illustrate the volume. 
Tue Duchess of Sutherland is gathering 
a little collection of original verses by 
various authors of repute. The members 
of the Crippled Chiliren’s Guild in the 
Potteries will print the book, and it will 
be sold for their benefit. 

Mr. Joun L. Grirritus, a leading lawyer 


cutors of Benjamin Harrison, President 
of the United States from 1889 to 1893, 


have entrusted the preparation of the life 
of that statesman, ta been in England 
for some weeks, for the purpose, among 
other things, of securing the co-operation 
of the late President’s associates among the 
commissioners and counsel who were engaged 
in the Venezuela boundary arbitration. 
General Grant wrote his own memoirs, 
but otherwise no complete and formal life 
of any recent President of the United 
States has been written, so that the public 
has had to rely for information upon that 
curious order of literary work known in 
America as the “ campaign biography.’’ Mr. 
Griffiths has been well received, and several 
estimates of the subject of his biography 
will be placed at his disposal. It is his 
intention to complete and issue the pre- 
jected work in about two years. 

Amone the articles in the forthcoming 
number of the Ancestor will be one on the 
‘ Barons’ Letter to the Pope,’ by Mr. Round, 
with illustrations of the seals, which will be 
described by the editor. The ‘ Brays of 
Shere’ will be the subject of an illustrated 
narrative ; the editor contributes a paper on 
‘The Genuinely Armigerous Person’; Mr. 
Dorling writes on a Montagu monument; 
and Mrs. Nathan continues her series of 
portraits belonging to the Society of Anti- 
quaries. The Nevills will be dealt with in 
a section devoted to ‘Our Oldest Fami- 

es. 
In ‘Ten Thousand Miles through India 
and Burma’ Mr. Cecil Headlam, who has 
written the history of medizval Chartres 
and Nuremberg, recounts the experiences of 
the team of cricketers (of which he formed 
a member) recently conducted through 
India by Mr. K. J. Key. Many photo- 
graphs illustrate the volume. 
Messrs. O’Donocuvuz & Co., of South 
Anne Street, Dublin, will issue immediately 
the first of the two volumes of the centenary 
edition of Mangan’s writings. It will con- 
tain a very large number of pieces never 
before collected. Mr. D. J. O’ Donoghue 
has added notes and a preface. The second 
volume will contain the prose writings of 
Mangan. 
Tue reconstituted firm of Messrs. Rout- 
ledge & Sons are showing considerable 
enterprise. They have just purchased the 
entire stock and copyrights of Mr. J. C. 
Nimmo, which include, amongst a number 
of miseellaneous publications of repute, a 
fine series of natural history books, some 
excellent history and biography, and some 
well-known sporting books. The ‘‘ Semitic 
Series’ will be continued by Messrs. Rout- 
ledge, who announce a fifth volume on ‘ The 
Development of Muslim Theology, Juris- 
rudence, and Constitutional Theory,’ by 

rof. D. B. MacDonald, for immediate 
publication. 
Mr. ZarunsporF is publishing ‘ Book- 
binders and their Oraft,’ by Miss 8. T. 
Prideaux. There will be over 100 illustra- 
tions, and the edition will be limited to 500 
numbered copies, of which 100 have been 
reserved for England. 
Mr. James Hoae, the doyen of London 
magazine editors, is preparing a collection 
of ‘Henley Memories,’ in which he is 








Veltic studies will gladly do so. I would sug- 
gest that the precedent set when a similar mis- 


of Indianapolis, Indiana, to whom the exe- 


being assisted by distinguished oarsmen 
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and well-known specialists. The volume will 
embrace recollections, anecdotal and bio- 
graphical, of famous rowing men; stories 
and sketches of river and regatta life; also 
a variety of associations touching Henley 
and its neighbourhood. Mr. Hogg has 
had an unusually long experience both 
of editing and of sporting correspondence, 
so that his book should be a good one. 


Messrs. Tuacker & Co. announce that 
this year’s issue of Clowes’s ‘ Naval Pocket 
Book’ will be published on or about the 
25th inst. 

A Provisionat Committee of Members 
of the University of Cambridge has been 
formed to act with a corresponding body in 
India, with a view to provide a duly quali- 
fied person to lecture in the University on 
Hindu philosophy. The lecturer will be of 
Hindu nationality. The Cambridge Com- 
mittee at present consists of the following 
members (with power to add to their num- 
ber): Prof. Bendall, Mr. G. Lowes Dickin- 
son, Dr. J. Ellis McTaggart, Dr. J. Peile, 
Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, Prof. Sorley, and 
Prof. G. F. Stout. The secretary in India 
is Svimi Brahmabandhava Upadhyaya. 


Messrs. Sornzesy, Witkinson & Hopae’s 
sale of autograph letters and historical docu- 
ments on July 23rd to 25th contains many 
interesting and important lots. Perhaps 
the most attractive feature is the long series 
of letters addressed by George Eliot to Mr. 
Simpson, written from about 1866 to 1878, 
dealing chiefly with her various literary 
engagements. The property of the late 
T. N. Talfourd includes a number of very 
interesting letters addressed to him. One 
lot in Mrs. Ainsworth’s collection consists 
of a series of 140 autograph letters from 
Harrison Ainsworth to various literary and 
other personages, the earliest being addressed 
to Thomas Hill, a famous bibliophile and 
“society” journalist of his day, who was 
the butt of all the wits. 

THERE is no ‘affaire” without its 
Grand-Carteret; and as there is appa- 
rently a falling off for the present in 
affairs worthy of his exclusive attention, 
M. John Grand-COarteret has launched a 
new journal, Rire e¢ Galanterie, which pub- 
lishes only such caricatures as have been 

reviously published, old and new. M. 
eee ye m collection of caricatures 


must be enormous, everything apparently 


being fish which comes to his net. The 
first number of his weekly periodical pre- 
sents a reproduction in colours of one of 
Rowlandson’s amusing works, and over 
twenty other illustrations. 


Tue number of matriculated students at 
the German universities amounts this summer 
to 37,813. Of these 11,352 took up law, 
6,204 medicine, and 3,787 theology. The 
entries for law, philology, and mathema- 
tics show a considerable increase as com- 
pared with last year, while those for 
medicine continue to decline steadily, 500 
fewer students having entered than in the 
corresponding term of 1902. 


Tue first number of a promising new 
historical periodical, the Archiv fir Refor- 
mations- Geschichte, Texte, und Untersuchungen, 
is announced as shortly to appear. It 
will be edited by Walther Friedensburg, 
late Secretary of the Prussian Historical 





Institute in Rome, and the present Director 
of the Archives at Stettin, and the funds 
will be mainly provided by the Verein fiir 
Reformations-Geschichte. The chief object 
of the enterprise is the printing of hitherto 
=apeniideel documents; but it will also 
contain critical and elucidatory articles, 
notes and queries, and a periodical cata- 
logue of contributions to the history of the 
Reformation scattered in various publica- 
tions. The conductors hope that it may 
serve as an organ of communication amongst 
the many scholars occupied upon researches 
in this period. It will be published by C. 
Schwetschke & Sohn, of Berlin, at the sub- 
scription price of ten marks a year. 


Tue Town Library of Ferrara will cele- 
brate the 150th year of its foundation, in 
November this year, by the publication of 
facsimile reproductions of the autographic 
fragments of Ariosto’s ‘Orlando Furioso’ in 
its possession. The collection, edited and 
elucidated by Prof. Giuseppe Agnelli of 
Ferrara, is to contain fifty-three sheets with 
106 facsimiles, and a copy of Titian’s portrait 
of Ariosto, photographed from the original. 
The MSS. show with what scrupulous 
labour the poet worked. The verses, which 
seem as if they had flowed smoothly from 
his pen, without the least constraint or toil, 
are riddled with a mass of erasions and 
alterations. So much is obliterated and 
corrected on some of the leaves that only a 
few words of the verse as it was originally 
written are now legible. 


Tue death in his sixty-fifth year is 
announced from Rome of the Deputy Gio- 
vanni Mestica, a distinguished writer on 
literary history, and a great authority on 
Italian education. 

Tue Norwegian author Jonas Lie cele- 
brates his seventieth birthday in November, 
and a new novel by him is expected before 
the end of the year. 

A rEcENT Parliamentary Paper contains 
Copies of Applications from the Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester, and University College, 
Liverpool, for the establishment of Univer- 
sities in those cities, together with Copies 
of the Drafts of the Charters applied for 
(53d.); and Regulations for Secondary 
Schools (2d.). 








SCIENCE 


canine 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


A Book of Beasts and Birds. Written, and 
illustrated with Photographs from Life, by 
Gambier Bolton. (Newnes. )—The author is weil 
known as a skilful photographer, and the illus- 
trations in this volume bear ample testimony 
to his talent. Among the larger cats, the 
plates of the pumas, jaguar, and snow-leopard 
are particularly effective, while some of the 
animals in motion are fairly represented ; and 
several chapters with illustrations are devoted to 
shire-horses, Queen Victoria's and the King’s 
animals, and other subjects. The letterpress 
is decidedly of a popular character, but suit- 
able for the average reader, while the 
geographical distribution of many of the 
animals mentioned is laid down with an 
accuracy not always to be found in far more 
pretentious works. A very interesting account 
is given by the author of his visit to the South 
African guano islands of Saldanha Bay, near 
Cape Town, and on one of these odoriferous 
places Mr. Bolton had the courage to remain for 
several days as the guest of Mr. Holding, the 





head man and a Crimean veteran, studying an4 
photographing the penguins. Having obserya 
that zoological collections in Europe frp. 
quently lost their captive birds at moultj 
time, he made inquiries as to the possibj, 
reason, and learnt that just before the mov. 
ing time the penguins became doubly active jy 
fishing, and grew enormously stout, after which 
the feathers commenced to fall out and no food of 
any kind was taken for at least three weeks, 4; 
soon as the new feathers had attained a reg 
able length, the birds dashed into the sq 
and quickly made up for lost time. Thy 
nearly all the species of penguins kept at oy 
Zoological Gardens have died at moulti 
time is, we believe, a fact ; for instance, the 
three king-penguins which succumbed recently, 
though one of them had successfully moultej 
twice; on the other hand, some individu 
have lived for many years. Perhaps if 
the birds were allowed to gorge themselye 
on the approach of their moult, and were 
afterwards enticed to seek their food in a pond 
or tank filled for several days with sea-water— 
which is obtainable at a small cost—they might 
survive the exhausting period. The book is 
particularly suitable for young people, but many 
of their elders will find it attractive, as well a 
a good informal guide to the Zoological Gardens, 


The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon 
and Burma.— Hymenoptera. Vol. II. B 
Lieut.-Col. C. T. Bingham. (Taylor & Francis.) 
—This volume represents the latest contribu. 
tion to the series of works on the fauna of 
British India issued under the editorship of 
Dr. W. T. Blanford. These publications have 
attained a number and character of con. 
siderable importance, and the Indian Gover. 
ment deserves thanks for having made them 
possible, and for recognizing zoology as a science 
of national and economic interest. Col. Bing. 
ham has now completed his second volume on the 
Hymenoptera, of which he has made a special 
study, and it is to be hoped that he will soon 
complete his arrangement of the order, though 
we regret to read that for the present he will 
neglect his favourite subject by making an 
excursus into the field of Lepidoptera and 
devoting himself to the butterflies of the region, 
This volume is devoted to the ants (Formecide) 
and cuckoo-wasps (Chrysididz), of which 49 
species of the first and 79 species of the second 
are enumerated and described. We may now 
hope that observers in India, with such an 
excellent handbook, will be able to tell us 
something more of the habits of ants, perhaps 
the most advanced in general economics of all 
animals. 


The Natural History of Animals, dc. By 
J. R. A. Davis. (Gresham Publishing Company.) 
—Mr. Davis promises a natural history on new 
lines, but the two half volumes that have 
as yet reached us deal with the various groups 
of animals in a manner with which we have 
long been familiar. We must wait and see 
what fare the author is going to provide for 
us. His menu is promising, but all depends on 
the cooking. 

The Natural History of Selborne. By Gilbert 
White. With Notes by Richard Kearton, and 
123 Illustrations from Photographs taken direct 
from Nature by Cherry and Richard Kearton. 
(Cassell.)—More than eighty editions of this 
British classic have already seen the light, 
some of them large and expensive, while others 
are cheap and popular. In most of those of 
recent date the notes and illustrations have 
chiefly to be considered, and the latter are 
nearly as good as they can be in this latest pro- 
duction by the brothers Kearton, both of whom 
are naturalists of wide experience in the British 
Islands, while, as their previous works have 
shown, they are excellent photographers. About 
two years ago they turned their attention t 
Selborne, and in the present work many illus 
trations of the natural features of Gilbert 
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White’s surroundings are supplemented by 
numerous pictures of birds and other living 
creatures mentioned by the well-known observer, 
Some of these are a trifle more successful than 
others, but all have merit, and we feel almost 
hypercritical in remarking that the record of an 
osprey at Frensham pond in autumn hardly calls 
for a plate of a bird of that species at its eyrie, 
nor does the casual mention of puffins supply 
adequate reason for the introduction of a group 
of these birds at their breeding-place on the 
gea-coast. Again, in view of the period of 
White, it would have been better to figure 
swallows perched on something more contem- 

oraneous than a telegraph-wire. The reply, of 
course, is that the photographs were in stock, 
and undoubtedly very good. As for the foot- 
notes by the editor, they are brief, explanatory, 
and very much to the purpose, for Mr. Kearton 
is evidently thinking a great deal more of con- 
veying information about his subject than him- 
self, which is not the case with all editors. There 
isa good index, and also a short introduction, 
in which, by the way, we notice one slip: 
‘‘Hastings” for Harting. Altogether this is an 
excellent book, the best cheap edition we have 
ever seen. 

Les Insectes Ennemis des Livres : les Meurs— 
Moyens de les Détruire. Par C. Houlbert. (Paris, 
Alphonse Picard & Fils.)—Bythis book entomo- 
logy may be said to justify itself to the 
readers who usually despise science. Insects 
may have prompted the writing of many books, 
but they also destroy books, and they comprise 
determined enemies to the library. The organiz- 
ing committee of the International Congress of 
Librarians, which met at Paris in 1900, proposed 
as a subject for discussion ‘De l’Hygitne des 
Livres. Par quels Moyens peut-on le mieux 
les préserver des divers Agents de Destruc- 
tion?’ Such an interest was evinced on the 
subject that it was decided to offer two prizes 
for the best contributions on the problem : the 


Prix Marie Pellechet and the Prix du Congrés 


des Bibliothécaires. M. Houlbert gained the 
first-named prize by the preparation of the 
volume under notice. The insect enemies of 
the librarian and his treasures are numerous : 
no fewer than 32 species of Coleoptera, 4 of 
Orthoptera, 6 of Pseudo-neuroptera, 9 of Thy- 
sanura, 1 of Hymenoptera, and 7 of Lepidoptera 
are included by the author in his list ; as well as 
2 species of Arachnida (never included in this 
country among insects), and 6 suspects, forming 
a total of 67 species. To destroy these pests, 
moreover, great care is necessary, or the books 
may again suffer in that operation, since some 
of the processes advised are of an_inflam- 
mable nature, and only to be adopted with the 
greatest care and under favourable conditions. 
Although the libraries of Europe enjoy com- 
parative immunity from the devastations of 
insects, being free from the causes of scarcity 
mm ancient literature in Central America 
graphically explained by Humboldt, still the 
danger is very real, and demands close atten- 
tion. This book may therefore be commended 
to the attention of all librarians. 








GEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

Agricultural Geology. By J. E. Marr. 
(Methuen & Co.)—It has been often held 
that a knowledge of geology is of little or 
no use to the farmer. His interest centres in 
the soil, whilst the geologist is generally con- 
cerned with the rocks below. There is, no 
doubt, a good deal of truth in such a view, but 
it must be borne in mind that the soil borrows 
its characters to a large extent from the sub- 
jacent rocks. If only for this reason, the scien- 
tific agriculturist could ill afford to ignore the 
teachings of geology. But there are many 
other ways in which a knowledge of this science 
may be serviceable to the farmer; it may help 
him in questions of draining and water-supply, 
and it may assist him in his search for rocks 








and minerals useful as road materials or as 


fertilizing agents. All these subjects are 
touched upon by Mr, Marr in his manual of 
‘ Agricultural Geology.’ His long experience 
in teaching at Cambridge has led him to recog- 
nize the difficulties often experienced by 
students, and the best way of removing them. 
The book covers the usual ground of a geological 
manual, but in writing it the author has con- 
stantly had his eye on the needs of the farmer. 
One of the most useful sections of the volume 
is that which deals with geological maps and 
sections. Many farmers fail to realize how 
much good may be got out of the official maps 
of the Geological Survey, and, for the matter of 
that, many other people are in a similar posi- 
tion. Mr. Marr shows how a map is made, 
what it teaches, and how it should be used. 
The student of farming who has mastered this 
work will find himself in possession of a know- 
ledge of facts and principles which are likely 
to be, directly or indirectly, of much advantage 
to him in carrying out his work upon the land. 


The Geology of the Isle of Man. By G. W. 
Lamplugh. (H.M. Stationery Office.) — Mr. 
Lamplugh is to be congratulated on having con- 
tributed this fine monograph to the series of 
memoirs of the Geological Survey. It not only 
embodies the results of his survey of the island, 
representing something like five years of official 
labour, but it contains a full summary of pre- 
vious writings on the subject, and is thus an 
exhaustive work on the geology of the Isle of 
Man. The greater part of the island is formed 
of a series of old slates and grits, distinguished 
by the author as the ‘‘ Manx slates.” These 
have often been regarded as equivalents of the 
Skiddaw slates of the Lake District ; but Mr. 
Lamplugh, while regarding them as probably of 
Upper Cambrian age, does not commit himself 
to any definite correlation. In the present 
state of our knowledge such a view seems 
judicious ; but, of course, a discovery of fossils 
may at any moment settle the question. By 
means of earth-movements the slates and grits 
of the Manx series have suffered much deforma- 
tion, and one of the most interesting structures 
developed by the fracture and flowage of the 
rocks is that which Mr. Lamplugh and Prof. 
Watts described some time ago as a ‘‘crush- 
conglomerate.” Under the influence of shearing 
stresses, the rock has been broken up and the 
fragments have become rounded by friction with 
one another, so as to simulate an ordinary con- 
glomerate, whilst a flow-structure has been 
developed in the matrix. Similar pseudo-con- 
glomerates have been lately described in America 
as autoclastic rocks and dynamic breccias. 

The story of the Ice Age in Manxland is 
told with that wide knowledge of glacial action 
for which Mr. Lamplugh is well known. He 
believes that the surrounding sea-basin was 
filled with what he describes as the West- 
British ice-sheet—a mass of ice of such thick- 
ness that it rose, at its maximum development, 
to a height of between 2,000 and 3,000 feet 
above present sea-level. As the ice must there- 
fore have completely buried the island, its 
surface-movement was not regulated by the 
contours of the land; and, indeed, the influence 
of the island upon the main current of the ice 
was possibly not greater than that which a 
sunken boulder in a river may exert upon the 
general course of the stream. In passing over 
what had previously been a sea-floor, the ice- 
sheet would incorporate in its substance the 
material of the sea-bottom, including marine 
shells, and this basal moraine would be deposited 
as a shelly drift. Mr. Lamplugh, therefore, 
like many other geologists of the younger school, 
sees no evidence in these shells of any inter- 
glacial submergence. The great Irish deer 
probably reached the island by travelling across 
the ice-sheet which lingered in the surrounding 
basin after the land had thrown off its icy 


mantle. 
The mineral resources of the Isle of Man 


receive ample consideration, and the history of 
the mining industry is rather fully discussed. 
In fact, there is little relating to the minerals 
and rocks of the island that is not dealt with by 
Mr. Lamplugh in this comprehensive volume. 
The petrographical part is very ably handled by 
Prof. W. W. Watts, who commenced the work 
while he was an officer of the Geological Survey. 

A memoir on the Geology of the Country 
around Salisbury, by Mr. Clement Reid, has 
lately been issued by the Geological Survey in 
explanation of the new colour-printed map of 
the district. The map includes a large part of 
Salisbury Plain, extending to Stonehenge and 
Amesbury, and a portion of the Vale of War- 
dour, where the Portland and Purbeck lime- 
stones are extensively quarried. 

Another official memoir recently issued 
describes the geology of the country around 
Dublin. This area was surveyed many years 
ago and a memoir published, but at that time 
the superficial deposits were neglected ; these 
have now been thoroughly examined, and a 
colour-printed drift map has been published. 
The present memoir in explanation of this map 
has been prepared under the supervision of Mr. 
Lamplugh, who is himself a liberal contributor 
to its pages. Petrological details are supplied 
by Prof. Sollas, Prof. Watts, and Mr. Seymour, 
whilst the scenery is illustrated by reproduc- 
tions of some of Mr. Welch’s beautiful photo- 


graphs. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEOLOGICAL.—June 24.—Sir Archibald Geikie, 
V.P., in the chair.—Capt. C. B. Wallis was electe 
a Fellow, and Dr. E. E. A. Tietze, of Vienna, a 
Foreign Correspondent.— Mr. H. B. Woodward 
exhibited five lantern-slidesof the disturbed chalk 
near Royston.—The following communications were 
read : ‘Ona Transported Mass of Ampthill Clay in 
the Boulder Clay at Biggleswade, Bedfordshire,’ by 
H. Home,—‘The Rhetic and Lower Lias of 


Mr. 
Sedbury Cliff, near Chepstow,’ ¥i Mr. Linsdall 
Richardson,—and ‘Notes on the Lowest Beds of 


the Lower Lias at Sedbury Cliff,’ by Mr. Arthur 
Vaughan. 





ARCHZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—July 1.— Mr. 
Herbert Jones in the chair.—Mr. R. Garraway Rice 
exhibited a steelyard dated 1756.—Prof. Bunnell 
Lewis read a paper on ‘Roman Epigraphy in 
Northern Italy,’ and called attentioa to the subject 
of inscriptions, which has been comparatively ne- 
glected by our countrymen. No Englishman has 
written a book that would sustain comparison with 
Spon’s ‘ Miscellanea Erudite Antiquitatis,’ published 
in 1685. In our own day this field of study has been 
cultivated almost exclusively by Germans ; and even 
the ‘Inscriptiones Britannice’ have, to our dis- 
credit, been edited by Hiibner. In the north of 
Italy some words occur on the inscribed stones 
which seem to deserve special notice. CAPSARIVS 
properly means one who carries capsa, a box, gener- 
ally of books, as it appears in the mosaic of Monnus 
at Tréves; but in the inscription, of which a copy 
was exhibited, it probably means a military officer 
who had charge of boxes, in which army accounts 
were kept. POLLA is another form of Paula,aname 
borne by many Roman ladies of the highest rank ; 
in ecclesiastical history Paula is a prominent figure. 
She was the disciple of Jerome, and devoted her 
daughter to perpetual virginity; on this account he 
calls her the mother-in-law of God, “ Dei socrus esse 
ceepisti”! PAEDAGOGVS is the tutor who had care of 
children. He is represented in a wall painting at 
Pompeii that has for its subject Medea meditating 
the murder of her children ; he also appears in the 
famous Niobid group at Florence, The correctness 
of the attribution is proved by an ancient vase, 
where IIAIAAT'OT‘O2 is inscribed over a figure of 
the same kind and in the same dress, PAEDAGOGA, 
the governess, shows that the Romans paid attention 
to the education of girls, and corresponds with many 
allusions which the authors make to the accomplish- 
ments of women. IIII‘VIRI'D (Quatuorvir jure 
dicundo) bears witness to the administration of 
justice by four judges in a Roman colony. Some- 
times we meet with duovirt. The paper ended with 
some remarks on the connexion between classical 
art and the Italian Renaissance.—Mr. Harold Brak- 
spear contributed a paper on recent excavations at 
the Roman villa at Box. Having described all that 
is known of previous excavations on the site since 
1831, he gave a detailed account of the work carried 





on during 19/2, A plan of the building showed it to 
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have been of very considerable dimensions, and the 
photographs and drawings of several tessellated 
pavements illustrated the beauty of its once deco- 
rated interior. 





PHYSICAL.—June 26.—Dr. R. T. Glazebrook, 
President, in the chair.—Dr. Waller gave a demon- 
stration of ‘The Effect of Light on Green Leaves.’ 
He also demonstrated the “blaze” currents in 
animal and vegetable tissues, and showed two 
methods for the quantitative estimation of chloro- 
form vapour in air.—Dr. N. H. Alcock exhibited a 
method of determining the temperature-limits of 
nerve activity in warm-blooded and cold-blooded 
animals. 

HELLENIC.— June 30.— Annual Meeting. — Sir 
Richard Jebb, President, in the chair.—The Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. George Macmillan) read the Council’s 
Report, which showed healthy progress in oneey 
department. The Society had made grants of 100/. 
to the Cretan Exploration Fund, and 25/. to Mr. 
Hogarth for exploration in the Egyptian Delta. 
The annual grant of 100/. to the British School at 
Athens had been renewed for a further period of 
three years. In regard to the Journal, a scheme 
had been adopted for the transliteration of Greek 
names, and a bibliographical section had been added. 
The facsimile of the Codex Venetus of Aristophanes, 
undertaken at the joint cost of the Society and of 
the Archeological Institute of America, had now 
been issued, and about half the edition of 200 copies 
had been disposed of. The volume recording the 
excavations undertaken by the British School at 
Athens at Phylakopi, in the island of Melos, would 
probably be issued before the end of the year, It 
would be sold to members at cost price, and to the 
outside public at a higher price. It was hoped that 
enough copies would be sold to secure the Society 
against financial loss. A new catalogue of the 
Society's library had been printed at a cost of 751., 
which should prove very useful tomembers. A new 
librarian (Mr. Baker-Penoyre) had been appointed, 
with practical knowledge both of the books and of 
the use of lantern-slides. Both the library and the 
photographic collections had been rearranged, and 
were now on a far more satisfactory footing. Valu- 
able additions had been made of books, photographs, 
and lantern-slides. The Society had been repre- 
sented at the tercentenary of the Bodleian Library 
and at the Historical Congress in Rome. Special 
mention was made of the loss sustained by the Society 
through the death of Mr. F. C. Penrose and of Mr. 
Stephen Spring Rice. The Council had decided to 
celebrate next summer the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the foundation of the Society. The balance-sheet 
showed ordinary receipts during the year of 1,085/., 
against 1,022/. in the previous year, and expenditure 
of 816/., against 6657. Besides this, 210/. had been 
advanced towards the cost of the Aristophanes fac- 
simile, and 156/. towards the cost of the Phylakopi 
publication, Some part of this would doubtless be 
recovered by sales. The balance at the banker’s was 
561. Eighty-five new members had been elected 
during the year, and twenty-seven had been lost by 
death or resignation. The present total of sub- 
scribing members was 818, and of subscribing 
libraries 150. It was urged that special efforts should 
be made during the coming year to raise the number 
of subscribing members to a thousand, so that the 
Society might be better able to meet the many 
claims upon its resources.—In moving the adoption 
of the Report the President alluded to some of the 
more ye | incidents relating to Hellenic 
studies which had occurred during the year. Men- 
tion was first made of the recent discovery in Egypt 
of a fragment from a poem by Timotheus of 
Miletus, who flourished about 400 B.c. The poem 
belonged to the class of nomes, and the papyrus 
might claim to be the oldest extant Greek MS. The 
poem dealt with the battle of Salamis, and there- 
fore presumably belonged to one of the most cele- 
brated nomes of Timotheus, that entitled the 
‘Perse.’ A curious feature in it was the introduc- 
tion of acomicelement. Though the new fragment 
could not be said to have much literary or poetic 
value, it had its significance for the history of the 
later classical poetry. Sir R. Jebb referred in some 
detail to the recently issued codex of Aristophanes, 
and to the volume of the Tebtunis papyri, edited by 
Messrs, Grenfell, Hunt, and Smyly, which also, like 
the Aristophanes, owed its publication to the joint 
enterprise of England andAmerica. Reference was 
then made to recent discoveries in Crete—by Mr. 
Arthur Evans at Cnossus, by Mr. Bosanquet at 
Palaikastro, and by the Italians at Phestos, near 
Heracleion, At Orchomenus Prof. Furtwiingler 
had unearthed a prehistoric palace ; and in Leucas 
Dr. Dorpfeld, seeking for the house of Odysseus, 
had come upon a large prehistoric settlement. Other 
discoveries had been made in Samos, Tenos, and 
Cos, At Tralles important sculptures of the Hel- 
lenistic period had been found; and at Pergamum 
a newly found inscription showed that the great 





altar had been built by Attalus II. Mention of the 
discovery of the temple of the Pythian Apollo at 
Argos suggested a reference to the recent publica- 
tion of the first of the two volumes in which Dr. 
Waldetein and his colleagues were describing the 
results of their exploration of the Argive Herzeum. 
Sir R. Jebb then alluded to the recent controversy 
in France about the so-called tiara of Saitapharnes, 
and to the remarkable collection of Greek anti- 
quities now being exhibited at the Burlington 
Fine-Arts Club. The recent establishment of a 
British Academy was mentioned as a matter of 
genuine interest to the members of the Hellenic 
Society. In conolusion the President paid an elo- 

uent tribute to the work and character of Mr. 

enrose.—The adoption of the Report was seconded 
by Prof. Fairclough, and carried unanimously.—The 
former President and Vice- Presidents were re- 
elected, and Prof. Ernest Gardner and Dr. C. Wald- 
stein were elected-Vice-Presidents. Prof. J.B. Bury 
and Dr. A. 8. Hunt were elected to vacancies on 
the Council.—Mr. Hogarth gave some account of his 
ce, in the Egyptian Delta and at Nau- 
cratis. 





MESTINGS NEXT WEEE. 
Mon. Physical, 5.—Special General Meeting. 





Srience Gossiy. 


NEGOTIATIONS are, we understand, in pro- 
gress with the Duke of Buccleuch for a piece of 
ground on the farm of Cassock, in the parish of 
Eskdalemuir, Dumfriesshire, as a site for he 
Magnetic Observatory, which is to be removed 
thither from Kew, because the instruments 
have been disturbed by electric traction. It is 
remote enough from a railway station, being 
fifteen miles from Langholm, and there is no 
ironstone in the district. It is sparsely peopled, 
for between Langholm, in Dumfriesshire, and 
Tushielaw, in Ettrick, Selkirkshire, a distance 
of thirty miles, there is only one inn, that of 
ev The average temperature through- 
out the year is 44°F.; from March to October, 
50°. The ordinary commercial work of Kew 
Observatory will still be done in London ; but 
observations in regard to earth currents and 
shocks will be made at Eskdalemuir. 


Tae Vienna Academy of Sciences some time 
ago sent out a party of experts to study the 
ornithology of Brazil. Prof. Steinmacher, their 
leader, has sent home his first report, in which 
he records that several important discoveries 
have been made, principally in the district of 
Bahia ; that the ‘‘bird-world” has been ex- 
haustively catalogued, and a very rich collec- 
tion has been gathered, partly of living, partly 
of preserved examples. 

Mr. ANDREW GRAHAM has just retired from 
the Cambridge Observatory in the eighty-eighth 
year of his age. He commenced his astrono- 
mical work at Cooper’s Observatory, Markree, 
co. Sligo, in 1842, and whilst there dis- 
covered the small planet Metis (No. 9) on April 
26th, 1848. He entered the Cambridge Obser- 
vatory in April, 1864, under the late Prof. 
Adams, and has worked there ever since. In 
consequence of his (scarcely premature) retire- 
ment on a well-earned pension, Mr. A. R. 
Hinks, M.A., F.R.A.S., becomes chief assis- 
tant. 


Pror. Barnarp telegraphed on the 24th ult. 
the appearance of a conspicuous white spot on 
the planet Saturn ; this was observed by Prof. 
Hartwig at Bamberg on the 26th. 


Dr. StromMGREN and M. Fayet both publish 
in Nos. 3881-2 of the Astronomische Nachrichten 
the results of calculations of the orbit of 
Borrelly’s comet (c, 1903), which will be nearest 
the earth on the 15th inst., but will not arrive 
at perihelion until the 28th prox., when its dis- 
tance from the sun will be 0°32 in terms of the 
earth’s mean distance, or about 30,000,000 of 
miles. Its nearest approach to us will be 
0°26 on that scale, or about 24,000,000 of miles, 
The comet is now very near « Cygni, and will 

next week between a and Cygni, 


when it will be on the meridian soon after 
midnight, nearly due north of the planet 





Saturn ; it is easily visible to the naked eye, 
butits brightness (now about twelve times ag 
great as at the time of discovery) will soon begin 
to diminish. 











FINE ARTS 





TWO BOOKS ON LEONARDO DA VINCI, 


Leonardo da Vinci. By Dr. George Gronay, 
“The — Library of Art.” (Duck. 
worth & Co.) 

Leonardo da Vine. By Adolf Rosenberg. 
Translated by J. Lohse. ‘ Knackfugs’s 
Monographs on Artists.” (Grevel.) 


TuEsE two books are both intended ag 
popular introductions to a most complicated 
and difficult subject, but they are far apart 
in their methods. Dr. Gronau has first of 
all mastered his subject, and by means of 
a critical weighing of all the facts and 
hypotheses hitherto brought forward, and 
by a deep and sympathetic understanding 
of the master’s works, has been able to 
present a clear and intelligible picture of 
the mysterious personality of Leonardo, 
expressed in the simplest terms, and with 
a brevity which is the sign of authority, 
Herr Rosenberg, on the other hand, seems 
to have endeavoured to fill a larger book 
than he was inclined to write, by placing 
side by side the scraps of second-hand 
information which an unintelligent industry 
has enabled him to collect. Even apart 
from the clumsiness of the translation, we 
think it impossible that any one could 
derive any distinct ideas from his cumbrous 
and incoherent disquisitions. 

No less striking is the contrast between 
the two books in the matter of illustration. 
Dr. Gronau’s is illustrated for the most part 
with drawings which are not only authentic, 
but also chosen with discriminating taste to 
display the master’s most essential qualities; 
these are, moreover, admirably reproduced. 
A student who had nothing but what is 
contained in this booklet might, by 
study and thought, attain to a very clear 
notion of the nature of Leonardo’s genius. 
Herr Rosenberg’s book is filled with 
127 illustrations, of which only a very 
small number have anything to do 
with Leonardo, and as all are reproduced 
carelessly it is often difficult to tell from 
the distorted and blurred prints whether 
we are looking at a genuine Leonardo 
spoilt, or a feeble imitator’s work flattered 
by being made indistinct. Nor, to tell the 
truth, will the author’s remarks afford the 
student a safe guide, since he admits the 
most palpable school pieces as originals. 
The fact that he finds the Casa Litts 
Madonna almost worthy of the master him- 
self, and that for true esthetic enjoyment 
he turns from the still marvellous remains 
of the ‘Last Supper’ at Milan to Raphael 
Morghen’s print, will indicate sufficiently 
Herr Rosenberg’s point of view. For 
one thing we are grateful to him 
We were almost prepared for a patriotic 
defence of the terrible ‘Ascension’ at Berlin; 
but on this point at least he has spared the 
subject of his studies. 

It is a more grateful task to turn to 
Dr. Gronau’s admirable work, though, 
indeed, there is little to be said except 
that it is an almost perfect model of 
what such a book should be. The very 
need of compression has compelled the 
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author to maintain the highest standard 
throughout. Everything is to the point, 
everything is as simply and directly stated 
as possible; there was no room for a display 
of learning or the polemical argument of 
merely curious questions. This freedom 
from the ordinary cares of connoisseurship 
lends to the book a singular charm of 
manner, and yet all the results of the most 
recent researches are here summed up for 
the student, who need never know what 
laborious treatises have gone to the making 
of a few paragraphs. Asan example one 
may take his account of the ‘ Adoration’ in 
the Uffizi, or his explanation of Miiller 
Walder’s researches on the Sforza and 
Trivulzio monuments. It is surely in this 
direction of simplification and concentration 
on the essential artistic qualities of the 
greatest masters that criticism ought more 
and more to tend. There is no reason why, 
when treated thus, books intended for the 
eneral rather than the special student 
should not also be the best. 

An admirable feature of Dr. Gronau’s 
book is his method of taking up 
one after another the great themes 
which occupied Leonardo, and tracing 
their evolution in his mind until the 
conception received its completest form. 
Thus the ‘St. Anna’ of the Louvre is traced 
from the early pen-and-ink drawing of the 
‘Virgin and Ghild with a Cat’ in the 
British Museum, through all the modifica- 
tions which increased knowledge and a 
changed point of view compelled. We are 
not, by-the-by, wholly convinced by the 
author’s argument that the Burlington House 
cartoon must precede the ‘St. Anna’ of the 
Louvre. That no doubt is more immediately 








: apprehended as a geometrically perfect 


design; but was not Leonardo perhaps 


| attempting in the Burlington cartoon a 
) more difficult and more expressive theme, in 


which a balance of contrasting moments 


) should give unity, without the clear pre- 


too, is Dr. Gronau’s account of the growth 
of the idea embodied in the lost ‘ Leda,’ 
and its close connexion with that closing 
work, the ‘St. John’ of the Louvre, where 
the master pursued his research for expres- 
sive charm almost beyond the limits possible 
to perfectly balanced artistic expression. 
The book ends with a selection, marked by 
the same sympathetic insight, of Leonardo’s 
Writings. It contains, of right, the sentence 
in which Leonardo summed up his own art: 
“A good painter has two chief objects—to 
paint man, and the intentions of his soul.” 


| dominance of a single form? Admirable, 








PRINTS. 


We have received a successful photogravure 
(published by Richard Wyman) of the picture 
by which Miss Kemp Welch made her name in 
the Academy Exhibition of 1900. The merits 
of the picture are seen as well in the photo- 
gravure as in the original, if not better, for if we 
remember right it was rather by the ingenuity 
of the grouping and the clever drawing of the 
horses’ heads than by any striking qualities of 
colour and handling that the picture produced 
its effect. There is a decided reminiscence of 
Rosa Bonheur about the group with the rearing 
horse, which is not wholly consonant with the 
simpler realism of the other parts of the picture. 

From Messrs. Frost & Reed, of Bristol, we 
have received a mezzotint of Mr. Frank Dick- 
see's picture ‘The Emblem.’ The mezzotinting 
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is by Mr. Norman Hirst, who has succeeded in 
translating the quality of Mr. Dicksee’s paint 
almost too faithfully for those who do not 
admire its viscous impasto. The design, except 
for the awkward line of the arch partially seen 
to the right, is one of the best Mr. Dicksee has 
hit on, and the sentiment, though it is of the 
familiar pseudo-Pre-Raphaelite kind, is not so 
forced as in some of his pictures. Mr. Hirst’s 
work has been admirably done, for Mr. Dick- 
see’s handling does not lend itself so readily to 
fine mezzotinting as a more decided and franker 
brushwork would ; nor does the design depend so 
much upon chiaroscuro as upon oppositions of 
local colours. These oppositions he has skilfully 
translated in his monochrome medium, and the 
effect is altogether surprisingly rich. 








CONGRESS OF ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

Tue thirty-eight archeological societies in 
union with the Society of Antiquaries held 
their fourteenth Congress at Burlington House 
on July 8th, under the presidency of Sir John 
Evans, K.C.B. 

After the usual business, Mr. I. Chalkley 
Gould presented the report of the Committee 
appointed to prepare a scheme for scheduling 
earthworks. This was further explained by 
Prof. Windle, F.R.S., and after an interesting 
discussion was adopted by the Congress, and it 
was agreed that copies should be supplied to all 
members of the societies in union. The report 
is in the form of a pamphlet, and contains care- 
ful plans of a number of typical fortified enclo- 
sures. With this in hand, there should be no 
difliculty in referring works to the various 
types. The report emphatically advises that 
no attempt should be made to attribute dates 
unless on absolute evidence of excavations. It 
is hoped that in the course of a few years a com- 
plete catalogue of the earthworks of England 
may be obtained. 

Mr. Willis-Bund, F.S.A., Chairman of the 
Worcestershire County Council, drew attention 
to the fact that under the present system 
parish records were in greater danger than they 
had ever been, and pointed out that County 
Councils had legal power, under an Act of last 
year, to collect statistics of local charitable 
endowments and to take charge of their docu- 
ments. He suggested that they should be asked 
at the same time to endeavour to obtain custody 
of the great mass of ancient parish records that 
were at present a burden to their custodians and 
exposed to loss and injury. Many delegates 
supported the advice in the strongest manner, 
and gave amazing instances of what is apparently 
going on throughout the country. In the absence 
of Mr. Round, others drew attention to the 
importance of offering safe keeping for ancient 
deeds and Court Rolls which their owners 
would be thankful to see in security. 

Mr. Willis-Bund, Mr. Freer, F.S.A., Clerk 
of the Peace for Leicestershire, Mr. J. H. 
Round, Mr. Blashil], and Mr. Ralph Nevill, 
F.S.A., were appointed a Committee to draw up 
& paper of recommendations to be submitted 
to the County Councils through the County 
Councils Association. This Committee was 
instructed to endeavour to get adopted 
the scheme for County Record Offices advo- 
cated in the recent Report of the Treasury 
Committee on the Preservation of Local Records, 
The secretary drew attention to the grave diffi- 
culties that were arising from the indiscriminate 
adoption of English surnames by undesirable 
aliens. This inflicted a definite injury on those 
lawfully entitled to such names, and would 
hereafter cause great inconvenience to genea- 
logists. Considerable sympathy was mani- 
fested, but in view of the forthcoming report of 
the Commission on the subject, it was agreed to 
wait. A delegate pointed out that foreign 
countries had found it necessary to impose 
restrictions that were at present unknown to 
the common law of this country. 





Attention was called to the revival of the 
Pipe Roll Society, and societies in union were 
asked to do all they could to support it. 








NOTES FROM ROME. 


THE archzeological event of the season has 
been the opening of the new section of the 
Conservatori Palace, in which the munici- 
pality of Rome has collected and exhibited in 
the proper way all the works of art discovered 
on municipal ground since the year 1870. We 
have now thus, facing each other, on either 
side of the Capitoline square, two typical 
museums, the old and the new, representing 
almost opposite ideals and principles in the 
study of ancient art. In the old museum the 
works of statuary, restored so artfully that it 
is often impossible to distinguish the original 
parts from the additions, were placed—irre- 
spective of age, school, or place of origin 
—to please the eye, to fill up certain spaces, 
and to add to the decoration of the halls, the 
gilded ceilings, polychrome floors, and gaudy 
walls of which struck the observer even more 
forcibly than their archzeological contents. 

The characteristic of the new museum is 
the tasteful simplicity of its halls and gal- 
leries, the contents of which I have arranged 
—as far as possible—in topographical order, 
viz., according to their place of discovery. 
There is a Sala dei Giardini Lamiani for the 
marbles found in the park laid out by Alius 
Lamia on the Esquiline, a Sala dei Giardini 
Mecenaziani for those found in the Gardens 
of Meecenas, and so forth. These apartments 
open on the old kitchen-garden of the Con- 
servatori, which I have been allowed to trans- 
form into a classic viridarium, with its typical 
shrubs and flowers, hermulz at the crossings 
of the paths, marble tables and seats, sun- 
dials and fountains. The watchdog at the 
entrance to this garden is the very one which 
has watched for four or five centuries the gate 
of the Gardens of Meecenas, a powerful, 
strong-limbed specimen of the breed from 
Molossis, cut in verde-ranocchia, a marble 
nearly as hard as basalt. 

The bare wall on the north side of this 
viridarium has been made use of for the recon- 
struction of the plan of Rome engraved on 
marble slabs under the rule of Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla. Of the one thousand 
and forty-nine fragments of this plan which 
I had at my disposal, I was able to identify 
and put in their proper place one hundred and 
sixty-seven only. There is no possibility of 
perfecting the work unless a final and con- 
elusive search for the missing pieces is made 
in the spot where the others have come to 
light, viz., in the strip of ground between the 
church of SS. Cosma e Damiano, the Basilica 
of Constantine, and the Via Alessandrina. 
King Victor Emmanuel, who was present at 
the inauguration of the Forma Urbis on 
April 2nd, on being informed that some im- 
portant fragments may still be hidden 
underground, asked the Minister of Public 
Instruction to make as soon as possible the 
necessary investigations. I donot thinkI could 
possibly have succeeded in reconstructing the 
Forma Urbis, which has a surface of fifteen 
hundred square feet, in the short period of 
forty days, but for the valuable assistance lent 
by my friend Prof. Christian Huelsen, the 
learned Secretary of the German Archeological 
Institute in Rome, whose authority in this 
line of studies stands in no need of my praises. 

Several other prehistoric graves have been 
dug out, near and almost under the Temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina. The graves show 
no striking difference from the hundreds 
already found in the early cemeteries of the 
Viminal and of the Esquiline, either in age or 
in the nature and shape of their contents. 
One point, however, has been made clear: that 
they do not belong to a tribe (or toa group 
of tribes) which practised at the same time 
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inhumation and cremation, but to a tribe (or 
toa group of tribes) which followed the rite 
of cremation when they first settled on the 
sacred soil of Rome, and which, in process of 
time and under the influenceof their Etruscan 
neighbours beyond the Tiber, changed it—at 
least in the majority of cases—for inhumation. 

The excavations which are being made on the 
site of the now demolished Negri-Bolognetti- 
Torlonia palace, between the Piazza di Venezia 
and the Forum of Trajan, have been the occasion 
of many welcome surprises to the topographer 
and the historian of ancient Rome. First of 
all, who could have suspected that in a space 
which appears as a blank in archeological 
maps we should find remains of a great and 
noble building, reaching to the height of 
thirty or forty feet above the level of the 
modern city? What this great and noble 
building was I am not yet able to say. Its 
special feature is a row of huge stone brackets 
(mensoloni) projecting out of brick pilasters, 
and intended to support the end either of the 
beams of a floor or ceiling or of the trusses of 
a roof. A ripostiglio of two thousand coins 
of the fourth century, absolutely worthless, 
has been found in a recess of this building, as 
well as the most delicate specimen of archi- 
tectural marble carving that it has been my 
privilege to set eyes upon in thirty years’ 
experience. It is not marble carving: it is 
an exquisite piece of lace-work, of the colour 
of ivory, designed, probably, by Apollodorus, 
the architect of the adjoining Forum of 
Trajan. 

The same excavations have brought to light 
columns and capitals, brick-stamps dating 
from the first quarter of the second century, 
a bronze lamp inlaid with silver, fragments of 
statuary, and many inscriptions, which, how- 
ever, have nothing to do with the place itself, 
but were made use of at subsequent times for 
the paving of the various halls and passages. 
Such are the funeral slab of C. Julius Verus, 
a Carinthian from Celeia (Cilly), who had 
enlisted in the Eighth Battalion of the Prz- 
torians ; that of Octavia Quietis, who died in 
the prime of youth, causing intense grief to 
her parents; that of several freedmen of the 
Claudian family, &c. 

At the foot of the Vicus Apollinis, which 
led from the Summa Sacra Via, where the 
Arch of Titus now stands, to the Temple of 
Apollo on the Palatine, one of the very oldest 
drains of the city has been found, built of 
great blocks of tufa, and showing here and 
there repairs made at a very late period, pro- 
bably at the time of Pope John VII. (A.p. 705- 
707). Among the materials used on this 
occasion to strengthen the roof of the drain 
there is part of a monumental inscription, 
dedicated by Ceionius Rufius Albinus, pre- 
fect of the city A.p. 389-91, to Thermantia, 
wife of Theodosius the elder, mother of the 
Emperor Theodosius, and grandmother of 
Areadius and Honorius. The inscription 
forms an historical document of great value, 
because little or nothing was known about 
Thermantia—in fact, her very existence would 
have remained unknown but for the bare 
mention of her name which occurs by accident 
in Aurelius Victor’s ‘Epitome de Vita et 
Moribus Impp. Romanorum.’ We learn also 
from this document that Theodosius, Ther- 
mantia’s husband, and father of Theodosius 
the Great, who commanded the Roman armies 
in Great Britain (A.p. 369), on the Mosel 
(A.D.370), in Africa (A.D. 373), military adviser 
of Valentinian I., was killed in December, 376, 
after having embraced the Christian faith, 
and was awarded by the Senate the title of 
**Divus.”” I do not think it necessary to give 
to this title its classic meaning, as if the 
gallant old general had actually received 
from the Senate the honours of apotheosis, 
which would have shocked the religious 
feelings of his devout sons and daughter; but 
we must interpret it as a simple conventional 





title, corresponding to ‘‘most venerable’’ or 
any such mark of distinction. 

A monument of great beauty has again been 
brought into notice from an obscure corner of 
the casino of the Villa Borghese—the funeral 
cippus of the young and fascinating poetess 
Petronia Musa, which must have been dis- 
covered early in the sixteenth century, as it 
appears among the very first marbles collected 
by the founder of the Borghese villa. This 
perfectly beautiful Muse must have lived 
about the time of Faustina the elder, as we 
are entitled to infer from the characteristic 
style of her headdress. The poem in which 
her praises are sung, engraved partly above, 
partly below the portrait bust, begins with 
the following sentence :— 

“This cold marble grave, erected as a public 
token of admiration and gratitude, covers the 
remains of the blue-eyed Mussa, of the Nightingale 
suddenly struck dumb.” 

And here follows the verse: Motoa xady, 
Kovdy wot Kovis 7j5€ 7éAor, which may be appro- 
priately rendered by the lines written by 
Alexandre Dumas on the grave of Olga Was- 
siliewna :— 
O terre de la mort, ne pase pas sur elle : 
Hille a si peu pesé sur celie des vivants. 

The poem concludes with lines which must 
have been added to the official epitaph by one 
of Musa’s admirers :— 

“What evil power has carried away my Syren? 
Who has deprived me of my sweet little nightin- 
gale—in the short space of one night? Musa, thou 
art dead: thine eyes sparkle no more, thy golden 
mouth is sealed. No vestige is left in thee of 
beauty or learning.” 

The Villa Borghese was purchased in Decem- 
ber, 1901, by the Italian Government with the 
clause, sanctioned by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, by the Senate, and by the King, that the 
property should be transferred to the City of 
Rome, which, in its turn, would take care to 
join it to the gardens of the Pincio on one 
side and the Parco Margherita on the other. 
Nineteen months have elapsed, and the Villa 
Borghese is still virtually in the hands of the 
creditors of that illustrious family, and Romans 
are still compelled to pay them a fee if they 
wish to enter the grounds, of which the nation 
has made a present to the city. I hear that 
the cause of this extraordinary state of things 
is that the Ministry has made the transfer of 
the property subject to so many conditions 
and exceptions and burdens that the city has 
justly refused to accept the proposed gift of 
the villa. 

The picturesque grounds which once sur- 
rounded the church and monastery of Santa 
Croce in Gerusalemme, and which gave access 
to the remains of the Sessorian Palace, of the 
Amphitheatrum Castrense, of the so-called 
Temple of Venus and Cupid, and to the lofty 
arches of the Claudian aqueducts, have been 
turned into the headquarters of the Royal 
Engineers, and covered with barracks and 
storehouses. The only object of archzeological 
interest discovered in the foundations of these 
buildings is a broken pedestal, which once sup- 
ported the statue of the Empress Flavia Julia 
Helena, mother of Constantine, and grand- 
mother ‘‘ Constantini et Constanti Beatissimo- 
rum ac Florentissimorum Czesarum.”’ Of this 
pious lady, who is said to have discovered the 
sepulchre of our Lord at Jerusalem, together 
with the wood of the true Cross, no fewer than 
five epigraphic records have been found in this 
neighbourhood : the pedestal of a statue offered 
to her by her gentleman-in-waiting Julius 
Maximianus, which is now preserved in the 
erypt of the church; another pedestal in- 
scribed with the name of her private secretary 
Flavius Pistus, which is lost; the inscription 
of the Thermze Helenianze, now in the Hall of 
the Greek Cross in the Vatican; a fragment 
of a third pedestal set into the floor of a barn 
near the Via Tasso; and this last pedestal 
found by the Royal Engineers. These records 








confirm the truth of the tradition concerning 


the origin of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, 
It was originally a hall of the Imperial Ses. 
sorian Palace, with Cyzicene windows opening 
on the garden; but after the ‘‘ Invention of 
the Cross’’ the empress transformed it into 
a chapel under the name of Hierusalem; and 
her son Constantine changed it into a basilica, 
which is described in early Church documents 
as ‘‘ Basilica Heleniana, Hierusalem.’’ 

In the works of drainage which have been 
carried through the Piazza Piscinula the 
marble architrave of a chapel or shrine or 
small temple has been discovered, upon which 
the following record is engraved :— 

“ Acinius Faustus, a prebitor by trade, has built 
this edifice in honour of Bacchus and Diana. The 
edifice was dedicated on the fifteenth day before 
the kalends of the month of......of the year......” 


Prebitor means not so much a contractor as 
a fournisseur or Lieferant or purveyor, and as 
the word is followed in the inscription by the 
letters VI...... » we may infer that the builder 
of the temple had made his fortune as 9 
prebitor vinarius. Ropo.tro LANCIANI, 








SALES, 

Messrs. CuristizE, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 4th inst. the following works, the 
property of the late Mr. D. Hedges. Drawings: 
W. Langley, The Departure of the Fleet for 
the North, 1471. W. J. Wainwright, Mackerel 
in the Bay, 1051.; The Serving Brother, 157), 
Pictures: G. Cole, Cattle, Peasant Children, 
and Donkey by a River, 1891. L. J. Pott, 
Signing the Death Warrant, 1361. 

Some excellent prices were realized for 
engravings after both Hoppner and Romney 
at the sale held by Messrs. Christie on the 7th 
inst. After Hoppner: Lady Charlotte Dun- 
combe, by C. Wilkin, 26/.; Viscountess Andover, 
by the same, 26/.; Lady Langham, by the same, 
37l.; Duchess of Bedford, by S. W. Rey- 
nolds (lot 54), 581.; the same (lot 146), 
1891.; Mrs. Michael Angelo Taylor as 
Miranda, by W. Ward (lot 58), 315/.; the same 
(lot 72), 3151. ; Lady Louisa Manners, by 0. 
Turner, 521. ; Mrs. Benwell, by W. Ward, 311. ; 
Countess of Oxford, by S. W. Reynolds, 52I. ; 
Duchess of York, by W. Dickinson, 49/. After 
Romney : Lady Warwick, by J. R. Smith, 941; 
Lady Hamilton as Sensibility, by R. Earlom, 
251. ; Caroline, Duchess of Marlborough, by J. 
Jones, 45l.; Hon. Mrs. Beresford, by the same, 
2731.; Countess of Carlisle, by J. Walker, 
391. ; Henrietta, Countess of Warwick, by 
J. R. Smith, 2941. By Diirer: The Knight 
and Death, 711.; The Coat of Arms, with a 
Skull, 42/.; Adam and Eve, 67/. ; Melancolia, 
731. By Rembrandt: Old Haaring, and John 
Lutma (two), 1201. ; View of Omval, 29]. ; The 
Great Jewish Bride, 311.; The Good Samaritan, 
351. ; Rembrandt leaning on a Stone Sill, 78I. ; 
Large Landscape, cottage and hay-barn (W. 22), 
751. ; The Burgomaster Six, 79/.; St. Jerome, 
561. ; Christ healing the Sick, 311. After 
Lawrence : Countess of Derby, by Bartolozzi, 
541. ; Marchioness of Exeter, by S. W. Reynolds, 
251. Lady Peel, by S. Cousins, 467,; Countess 
of Blessington, by the same, 27/.; Miss Peel, by 
the same, 56/.; Master Lambton, by the same, 
651.; Lady Acland and Children, by the same, 711.; 
Countess Gower and Daughter, by the same, 261. 
After Reynolds : Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, by V. Green, 73/.; Master Crewe as 
Henry VIII., by J. R. Smith, 33/.; Miss Mary 
Horneck, by R. Dunkarton, 43/.; Lady Jane 
Halliday, by V. Green, 311.; Countess Spencer, 
by Bartolozzi, 1101.; Hon. Miss Bingham, 
by the same, 631.; Countess Spencer, and 
The Hon. Miss Bingham (lot 89), 58. ; 
Countess of Harrington and Children, by 
the same, 54].; Miss Theophila Gwatkin, 
and Mr. Leicester Stanhope, by the 
same (two), 54/.; Lady Elizabeth Foster, 
by the same, 32/.; Master Bunbury, by F. 
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Haward, 26. ; Lady Bampfylde, by T. Watson, 
98].; Duchess of Devonshire and Daughter, by 
G. Keating, 291. ; The Strawberry Girl, by T. 
Watson, 29/.; Dr. Johnson, by W. Doughty, 
63], After Morland: A Tea-Garden, by F. D. 
Soiron, 601. After Williams: Courtship, and 
Matrimony, by F. Jukes (a pair), 601. By and 
after J. R. Smith: A Christmas Holiday, 261. 
The Disaster, after Wheatley, and The Widow’s 
Tale, after J. R. Smith, by W. Ward (a pair), 
56]. After Constable: Dedham Vale, by D. 
Lucas, 781. ; Salisbury Cathedral, by the same, 


321. 








fine-Grt Gossiy. 


To-pay is the private view of the Fine-Art 
Society's Summer Exhibition of Water-Colours 
by various artists. ‘i 

Next Tuesday the press are invited to view, 
at Messrs. Carfax’s rooms, some pastels and 
studies by the late J. T. Nettleship. 

We are glad to learn that the arrangements 
for the British Section at the St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion are of a nature to allow of a better repre- 
sentation of all phases of British art than has 
hitherto been attained in international exhibi- 
tions. It is natural enough, since we have 
no minister for fine arts, that the Govern- 
ment should hand over the work of organization 
and selection to the President of the Royal 
Academy ; but in the present condition of British 
art, in which the Academy is only one among 
many competing sectional bodies, it is only 
right that the Academy should call to its assist- 
ance representatives from other societies in 
order that some idea of the whole scope and 
various aims of British art should be presented 
tothe world. At the Paris Exhibition this was 
not done, with the result that a very one-sided 
notion of our attainment in the arts was accepted 
in France. Fortunately the Committee for 
organizing the British Section at St. Louis has 
taken a more reasonable and more liberal view 
of its responsibilities, and has admitted to its 
selecting body representatives not only of the 
royal societies, but also of independent bodies 
like the Arts and Crafts, the New English Art 
Club, and the International Society. 

Mr. STepHEN CoLERIDGE was showing his 
— to the press at the Alpine Club last 
aturday. 

A DutcH correspondent writes :— 

“The exhibition of old portraits which was opened 
at the Hague on July Ist (Atheneum, No, 3949) 
deserves more than a passing notice. There are 
works by the very first Dutch masters and by a 
few Italian, French, and German artists of the 
fifteenth to eighteenth centuries. Though Rem- 
brandt is not at his best, the eight pictures of 
his brought together show his deep insight and 
mastery of form and material. His portrait of him- 
self as a youth, laughing, with the mouth half open 
and hair disordered (No. 111), is very remarkable. 
So is another work of the same kind close to it, 
a Frans Hals (No. 34). A Rembrandtesque work 
is No, 91, signed R., the portrait of a lady, lent by 
Y. Y., London, who has also sent a picture of a 
beautiful young lady by Moreelse, which is nearly 
perfect in the finished handling of the rich dress 
and cap, and in the freshness of the flesh. Charm- 
ing, too, is a woman’s portrait (No. 23) by Nicolaes 
Eliasz. It represents a lady in black, with a small 
white cap, about to offer a chair to an imaginary 
visitor. Two Van Dycks from Paris are very fine, 
while there are two clever and forcible works by 
Van der Helst of a sitting gentleman. Mierevelt is 
well represented by five works, and there are fine 
portraits by Terborch, Van der Noort, Nicolaes Maes, 
and Govert Flinck. A couple of ‘ primitives’ afford 
an idea of the solid foundations on which the 
masters built, and a few portraits of the eighteenth 
century are well chosen. The catalogue is not yet 
complete, as several works—for instance, a Rubens 
and a Hals, the latter still in the Guildhall Exhibi- 
tion—are expected to come in. The commission 
deserve thanks for their indefatigable efforts. They 
have received loans from Queen Wilhelmina and 
from many Amsterdam and Hague families, as well 
48 from England, France, Germany, Denmark, 
Lisbon, Lemberg, &c. The English exhibitors are 
Messrs, G. Donaldson, Dowdeswell & Dowdeswell, 
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Lawrie & Co., Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Wallis & Sons, 
Y. Y., allof London, and Earl Spencer, of Althorp.”’ 

Tue exhibition at the Woodbury Gallery of 
original drawings from Punch will remain open 
until August Ist. 

As the collection of examples of British 
engraving and etching brought together in the 
Galleries of the India Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum continues to attract many 
visitors, the Board of Education have arranged 
that it shall remain open until September 30th 
next. 

THE triangular exhibition of French “ primi- 
tives” is rapidly taking shape, and promises 
to be of exceptional interest. It will be 
generally limited to work produced from 
1350 to 1589. The three exhibitions, which 
will be simultaneously thrown open, will take 
place at the Louvre, at the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, and probably in the Museum of 
Decorative Arts. These exhibitions are being 
organized with great enthusiasm by their 
various supporters, and very interesting results 
may be expected. The collection of illuminated 
MSS. at the Bibliothéque is probably the finest 
in the world. 

Tae Annual Report of the Trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery (13d.) is just pub- 
lished as a Parliamentary Paper. 

A FURTHER—the penultimate—portion of the 
extensive Murdoch collection of coins and medals 
will be sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s on July 21st 
and eight following days. This portion com- 
prises coins and tokens of the British colonies 
and dependencies, of America and the European 
continent. The collection is one of the finest of 
its kind ever got together, and the sale catalogue 
is an excellent piece of work. 

Tue Beni- Hasan Excavation Committee 
announce an exhibition of the antiquities dis- 
covered in Egypt last season, at the Society of 
Antiquaries’ Rooms, July 14th-25th. 








MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 

Covent GaRDEN.—‘ Manon’; ‘ Roméo et Juliette’; Gala 
Performance. 

MasseEner’s ‘Manon’ was performed at 
Covent Garden last Thursday week. The 
opera since its production in Liverpool, and 
in London, by Carl Rosa in 1885, has been 
given from time to time, yet it has never 
taken the firm hold of the public which 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ and Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ have 
secured. The music no doubt accounts in 
large measure for this; though clever, at 
times extremely taking, as, for instance, in 
the Cours la Reine scene, and expressive, 
as in the farewell of the lovers at the close, 
it has neither the soul nor the distinctive 
character displayed in the music of the 
earlier operas named. But the libretto is 
superficial. Like that of ‘Carmen,’ it is 
founded on a celebrated book, and there 
is a certain resemblance between the two 
heroines, if such be the proper name for 
these fickle damsels, but there are stronger 
touches of nature in Carmen, who there- 
fore excites greater interest and sympathy ; 
we refer here principally to the characters 
as they appear in the stage stories. Goethe’s 
masterpiece is of necessity thinly repre- 
sented in the text of Carré and Barbier; 
but enough remains to arrest the attention 
and move the hearts even of those who 
have not read the original. At the per- 
formance of the opera Manon was imper- 
sonated by Mlle. Mary Garden, who made 
her début here in that rdle last year. She 
has now confirmed the favourable impression 





then made. The part suits her both as 
vocalist and actress. In other respects, 
with Alvarez (Des Grieux), Renaud 
(Lescaut), Journet (Le Comte), Gilibert 
(Guillot), and Seveilhac (Bretigny), there 
was a good cast; and the performance, 
under the direction of M. Flon, proved 
highly satisfactory. 

Gounod’s ‘ Roméo et Juliette’ was given 
last Saturday evening, with Madame Suzanne 
Adams as Juliette. She is an accomplished 
vocalist, but we have heard her sing to 
greater advantage than on this occasion. 
Owing to weather or some other cause, her 
voice left something to desire, both in the 
matter of intonation and brilliancy. Even 
M. Alvarez, as Roméo, was not at his best. 
M. Plangon and M. Gilibert, as the Friar 
and Capulet respectively, were in their best 
form. Signor Mancinelli conducted 

In the grand Gala performance on Tuesday 
evening, at which the King and Queen, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and other 
members of the Royal Family, and M. 
Loubet, President of the French Republic, 
were present, there was nothing which, from 
a musical point of view, requires detailed 
notice. The spectacle was exceedingly 
brilliant, but music was not the chief 
attraction. At the opening ‘La Marseil- 
laise’ was performed, in honour of the 
King’s guest, before the National Anthem, 
and, we are safe in saying, for the first time 
at Covent Garden. The popular French 
song was composed in 1792, and since 
that time no Republican president has 
ever been entertained by an English 
sovereign. The bill, as usual on occa- 
sions of this kind, was a triple one: 
Scene ii. of the first act of ‘ Rigoletto,’ 
with Madame Melba as Gilda, Signor 
Bonci as the Duke, and M. Renaud as 
Rigoletto; Act II. of ‘Carmen,’ with Mlle. 
Calvé (Carmen), Alvarez (Don José), 
Plancon (Escamillo), and Gilibert (Le Dan- 
caire); and part of Act II. of ‘Roméo et 
Juliette,’ with Madame Melba and Alvarez. 
The conductors were Signor Mancinelli and 
M., Flon. 








Schumann. By Annie W. Patterson. (Dent 
& Co.)—This volume belongs to the series of 
‘*The Master Musicians.” Madame Schumann, 
in a letter to Fanny Raymond Ritter, referring 
to the deficiencies and inaccuracies of the 
biographies of her husband, says: ‘‘I could 
have wished Schumann to be placed more 
truthfully before the public as a man.” His 
works, as she remarks, “speak sufliciently for 
him as a musician ; while his writings testify to 
the discrimination of his judgment and the 
variety of his talents.” The author seems to 
have borne these words in mind. She gives a 
fair and for the most part interesting descrip- 
tion of the composer as a man, but says little 
about his compositions. Her remarks with 
regard to the latter, indeed, are, for the most 
part, of a very general kind. Only ten lines 
are devoted to the pianoforte sonatas, the last 
sentence, occupying a third of that space, being 
as follows :— 

“Concerning these works much might be said, 
and the scholarship of the latter especially calls for 
admiration; but we must leave them to every 
musician’s personal exploration.” 

Still more disappointing are the remarks about 
the songs. The writer in her preface warns 
readers that her narrative is to be ‘‘ light, rather 
than deeply critical or erudite.” Neither deep 
criticism nor display of learning would, how- 
ever, have been in keeping with a series of lives 
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intended for the general public. We read (p. 193) 
that the master ‘‘ bequeathed to musical litera- 
ture concertos for violin and for ’cello—both for 
orchestra.” A violin concerto written at a late 
period has not been, and is not likely to be, 
published ; the manuscript is in the possession 
of Dr. Joachim. 

From Grieg to Brahms. By Daniel Gregory 
Mason. (New York, the ‘Outlook’ Company.) 
—The author, in discussing ‘‘ modern composers 
and their art,” has ably dealt with a difficult sub- 
ject, and has expressed his thoughts in clear and 
forcible style. It isa book which sets one think- 
ing ; the reader feels that the opinions presented 
are the outcome of knowledge and deep re- 
flection. Before commencing his studies of the 
composers—Grieg, Dvorak, Saint-Saéns, Franck, 
Tschaikowsky, and Brahms—the writer briefly 
traces the evolution of musical art from the crude 
gestures and cries by which primeval man gave 
vent to his feelings, showing how by metrical 
grouping and pitch relationship music gradually 
became an independent art. In discussing form 
he remarks that ‘‘in certain periods and indi- 
viduals the love of formal beauty has entirely 
eclipsed pleasure in expression.” This is un- 
doubtedly true, and as an apt illustration he 
names ‘‘the work of the Netherland masters of 
early counterpoint,” but when he adds, ‘‘and in 
some of Bach’s ingenious weavings,” we must 
protest. The great composers were constantly 
at work, and they, of course, were not always in 
the vein. If some of Bach’s ‘‘ ingenious weav- 
ings ” show beauty of form rather than emotional 
strength, it was surely owing to the absence of 
special inspiration rather than to any actual 
love of formal beauty. A page or two later we 
read that the greatest masters realized that 
** music to be clearly moving must be suffused 
in beauty,” and those masters are Bach ‘‘in 
his masterpieces,” Beethoven ‘ nearly always,” 
and Brahms ‘‘in his inspired hours,” Here is 
the right view of things; ‘‘in his inspired 
hours ” would, indeed, have sufficed for all three. 

Our author alludes to ‘‘ certain dangerous 
half-truths” constantly cropping up in musical 
opinions : those which neglect one aspect of the 
dual nature of music, which ignore expression 
or repudiate form, There are ‘‘those dryly 
ingenious persons who rejoice in a fugue of 
Bach much as they enjoy an intricate problem 
in calculus,” and others who, in listening to 
music, merely ‘‘swoon in a delicious haze of 
sensation and suggestion.” But, says Mr. 
Mason, *‘ he best appreciates music who brings 
to it all of his human powers, who understands 
it intellectually as well as feels it emotionally.” 
But natures are differently constituted, 
hence the different ways in which music is 
appreciated. So far as most persons are con- 
cerned it is no use complaining of one-sided- 
ness in the one or other direction. These 
remarks deserve attention from writers, and 
especially critics, for unless they both know 
and feel they are but poor guides. To preach 
the dual nature of music is certainly right, 
and in many cases, no doubt, it may help to 
develope latent faculties ; anyhow, men of culti- 
vated minds may be made to grasp the idea, 
even though they may be unable to feel the 
emotional power of great music. 

Our author’s appreciation of Grieg is suc- 
cinctly expressed in the following sentence: 
**Tt is, of a truth, music in which merit and 
failing are curiously mingled; its delicate 
beauty is unique, its limitation extreme.” His 
account of Dvordk seems to us, on the whole, 
somewhat ungenerous. The man who wrote 
the ‘Stabat Mater’ was something more than 
‘*the sublimated troubadour, enriching the 
world with an apotheosized tavern music.” The 
essay on Dr. Saint-Saéns, the ‘ brilliant” 
French composer, is admirable, and the service 
he has rendered to art “by insisting on 
articulateness in feeling, logic in development, 
and punctilious finesse in workmanship,” is 
duly recognized. He is said to be a great master 





of ‘‘classic lucidity.” To him the ‘‘ obscure 
and saintly man” César Franck offers a striking 
contrast — from the ‘‘noonday glare of the 
intellect’ we pass into ‘‘the soft cathedral 
twilight of religious emotion.” He is described 
as a mystic whose music is ‘‘ curiously inco- 
herent ”; but then Beethoven and Wagner were 
once proclaimed incoherent. Such an opinion 
must, therefore, be received with caution. 

The opening sentence of the essay on 
Tschaikowsky deserves quoting :— 

“One of the constant temptations of the 

biographer is that of seizing on some salient trait in 
his subject, magnifying it beyond all relation to 
others which supplement or modify it, and portray- 
ing an eccentric rather than a rounded personality, 
a monster rather than a man.” 
The Russian composer was not ‘‘ simply a sort 
of neurasthenic Jeremiah with a faculty for 
orchestration.” Full justice is rendered to his 
intellectual strength, which, however, could not 
‘* quite dominate ” the turbulent passions of the 
man. It was that dominating power which 
made Beethoven so great, for he, too, was a 
man of turbulent passions. 

The last essay is on Brahms, and of all the 
men of modern music our author considers 
him perhaps the only one who ‘‘ conveys the 
sense of satisfying poise, self-control, and 
sanity.” He greatly admires him, yet he ac- 
knowledges his ‘‘ over-intellectualism,” which 
generates at times ‘‘dry” music. This qualified 
praise is welcome. Amongst a certain class there 
is a fetish worship of everything which bears 
the name of Brahms, just as there are some 
who admire Bach and Beethoven without dis- 
criminating between works in which merely 
their style is recognized and those which bear 
the true hall-mark of their genius. 


The Music-Story Series. Edited by Frederick 
J. Crowest.—The Story of Oratorio. By Annie 
W. Patterson. (Walter Scott Publishing Com- 
pany.)—The subject is one of great interest, 
and one, moreover, which is now engaging the 
special attention of composers. In her preface 
the writer once more says that in a ‘‘ popular” 
volume she felt the necessity ‘‘ of being enter- 
taining rather than abstruse.” In treating, 
however, so serious a theme as oratorio, an 
attempt to entertain readers seems out of place ; 
the writer, as a matter of fact, has aimed rather 
at instruction. Technicalities, we are informed, 
**are touched upon as lightly as possible,” yet 
we find an analysis of a ‘‘charming and melodious 
passage” in Schumann’s ‘Paradise and the 
Peri,’ which is not particularly instructive, 
and to the general public would certainly not 
prove “light” reading. The last two chapters, 
however, are ‘‘specially written for musical 
students (professional and amateur).” In these 
there is much good matter; but why that old 
parrot-cry, ‘When we have Handel, let us, by 
all means, have Handel, as he was, and as he 
wrote”? Yet a page or two later on we read : 

“It is to be feared there would only be an anti- 
quarian interest in reproducing Handel’s scores as 
he left them in MS. In the absence of the mighty 
ad libitum organ parts with which Handel comple- 
mented and supported his orchestra it is useless to 
hope for effects which Handel alone obtained.” 
From the latter quotation we can only con- 
clude that the author has not made a very 
exact study of Handel’s scores. Her remarks, 
too, concerning ‘‘ figured thorough bass” 
(pp. 216-17) tend to the same opinion. One 
of the best and most practical chapters in the 
book is the one (xii.) on ‘ Our Choral Organiza- 
tions and the Possible Future of Oratorio.’ Miss 
Patterson is somewhat inclined to gush. Let 
us give one instance. We are all familiar in 
novels with the juxtaposition of Handel and 
Mendelssohn as the writer of masterly ora- 
torios. We find it again in this volume, but a 
still stronger opinion is expressed, viz., that 
‘Elijah’ as an oratorio is ‘‘second to none.” 
This sort of thing is to be condemned even in 
a ‘“‘popular” story of oratorio. Mendelssohn 


was a great writer, and his ‘ Elijah’ is in many 





ways a remarkable work, but to place it op 
an equality with the ‘Messiah ’ shows lack of 
discrimination. Spohr’s ‘ Calvary ’ is described, 
and fairly, as a ‘‘ melodious and most delicately 
harmonious Passion oratorio,” but why the 
addition ‘‘less profound and masterly than 
Bach’s works”? Appendix A gives a list of 
‘ Principal Oratorio Composers and _ their 
Works,’ from which we miss the names of 
César Franck and Dr. Saint-Saéns, Appen. 
dix B is a useful record of ‘First Perform. 
ances of Important Oratorios,’ among which we 
find, to our surprise, Sullivan’s ‘The Light of 
the World.’ 


The Fifth String. By John Philip Sousa, 
(Ward, Lock & Co.)—The title of this booklet 
might lead one to think that it had something 
to do with the old five-stringed treble viol, the 
old guitar-fiddle, or one with a sympathetic 
string after the manner of the Hardanger violin, 
But the story is of an instrument given by Satan 
—who, by the way, is said to have inspired 
Tartini by his playing—to a violinist, which con. 
ferred wonderful powers on the performer ; to 
touch the extra string was death. The story 
is short and sensational, but it has no musical 
interest, and points no moral. It is adorned 
with good illustrations by Mr. Howard Chandler 
Christy. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Miss Eruat WEATHERLEY, pupil of Madame 
Marie Roze, gave her first vocal recital at the 
Bechstein Hall on Wednesday. She is young, 
and has a light, clear soprano voice, and with 
further study ought to do well. In the waltz 
from Gounod’s ‘ Roméo et Juliette,’ and in the 
‘Chamber’ duet, which she sang with M. 
Rivitre, she created a favourable impression. 
M. Riviére, a conscientious and able artist, was 
also heard in an aria from Ernest Reyer’s 
‘Sigurd,’ an interesting opera, produced at the 
Théatre de la Monnaie on January 7th, 1884, 
and performed for the first and only time at 
Covent Garden on July 15th of the same 
year. Madame Marie Roze herself appeared, 
sang ‘‘ Robert, toi que j’aime,” and a showy 
Arditi waltz, and met with a hearty reception. 


Mr. Jonn Tuomas, harpist to the King, gave 
his annual concert at St. James’s Hall last 
Saturday afternoon. Despite his seventy-seven 
years, he carried through his share with 
undiminished alacrity. He played his own 
pieces ‘Autumn’ and ‘ Winter,’ from the 
‘Seasons’ set, in able fashion, and took part 
with Miss Clara Eissler in his own duet, ‘Cam- 
bria,’ for two harps, and with Miss Marianne 
Eissler in his Romance for violin and harp. 
Mr. Thomas also conducted his band of twenty- 
six lady harpists, who played several composi- 
tions with skill and precision, and accom- 
panied all the singers on the instrument that 
he professes. 


Arter the Gala performance at the Opera 
President Loubet conferred the decoration of 
Academic Palms on Mr. Neil Forsyth, the 
secretary and business manager to the Grand 
Opera Syndicate, as a recognition of the fine 
spectacle which the adorned house presented. 


THE ninth series ef the Barns-Phillips cham- 
ber concerts will be given at the Bechstein Hall 
on the following dates: November 3rd and 
December 5th, 1903, and February 9th and 
March 12th, 1904. Mr. Chas. Phillips offers 4 
prize of five guineas for the best unpublished 
song (or two short songs) with English words. 
Manuscripts must be sent to him, 8, Manor 
Mansions, Hampstead, on or before October Ist. 


On June 19th the 200th performance of 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson et Dalila’ was given at 
the Paris Opéra, the composer, who waspresent, 
receiving a special ovation. Through Liszts 
influence the work was originally produced at 
Weimar in 1877. 
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Mr. ALFRED ScHvuLz-CuRTIUS announces a 
series of six Richter Concerts with the Hallé 
Orchestra, at Queen’s Hall, on the following 
dates; Tuesdays, November 3rd and 17th, 
December Ist, 1903, and February 2nd and 
16th, and March Ist, 1904. The series will be 
under the immediate patronage of the King and 
Queen. 

Miss Constance Bacueg, who died last week 
at Montreux, translated among other works 
Biilow’s ‘Letters and Literary Remains’ ; 
Heintz’s Analyses of ‘ Tristan,’ ‘ Meistersinger,’ 
and ‘Parsifal’; Liszt’s letters and the words of 
many of his songs ; also various libretti (Schu- 
mann’s ‘ The Pilgrimage of the Rose,’ and scenes 
from ‘Faust’; Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel and 
Gretel,’ &c.). Her father, the Rev. Samuel 
Bache, was formerly minister of the Church 
of the Messiah, Birmingham. The eldest son, 
Francis Edward, a composer of promise, died 
in 1858, before he had completed his twenty-fifth 
year. Another of the four sons was Walter, the 
pupil and devoted friend of Liszt. 

Tae Mayor of Longjumeau proposes to cele- 
brate by a special festival the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of the gifted French com- 

er Adolf Adam, who was born at Paris on 
July 24th, 1803, but who made the name of Long- 
jumeau famous by the most popular of his operas, 
‘Le Postillon de Longjumeau,’ produced at 
the Paris Opéra Comique in 1836. A per- 
formance of that work will form part of the 
festival programme, A monument to the com- 
poser was erected in the Place de la Mairie in 
1897. 

‘Der CorreEGIpOR,’ by the late Hugo Wolf, 
will be performed at the forthcoming season of 
the Vienna Opera. The work, produced on 
June 7th, 1896, at Mannheim, has since then 
only been heard at Graz and Prague. 

THE death is announced of Miss Edith Miller, 
who so successfully created the part of the 
Witch in Humperdinck’s ‘ Hansel and Gretel’ 
when that delightful opera was produced at 
Daly’s Theatre. 

THE inauguration of the monument to Robert 
Franz took place at Halle-a.-S., his birthplace, on 
June 28th, the anniversary of his birthday. The 
monument is not far from that of Handel, 
erected in 1859. 

Tue following works, according to Le 
Ménestrel of July 5th, will be performed next 
year at Bayreuth : ‘Tannhiuser,’ ‘ Parsifal,’ 
and the ‘ Ring des Nibelungen.’ 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 

Mon. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Tvzs. Mr. Hodgson’s Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Wev. M. Oumiroff's Vocal Recital, 3.15, Bechstein Hall. 
— Royal Academy Musical Union, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
= Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Tuvrs. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

fer. Mrs Russell’s Concert, 3.45, Bechstein Hall. 

— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Sar. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


an 
FIRST PERFORMANCES OF THE MERMAID SOCIETY. 


Tue representation of Milton’s ‘Comus’ and 
Ben Jonson’s ‘ Hue and Ory after Cupid,’ given 
in the gardens of the Royal Botanical Society, 
constituted one of the most poetical enter- 
tinments that the present or many earlier 
seasons have witnessed. Unlike previous pas- 
‘oral performances, it was given at night, by the 
light of a midsummer moon still in its second 
quarter, aided by torches and one or two artificial 

ts screened from sight in the bushes sur- 
tounding the spot selected for the action. The 
darkening glades served admirably for the 
‘rival and disappearance of the masquers, and 
the Miniature lake lent to the approach of the 
gliding chariot” of Sabrina a marvellously 
Poetical touch. Screened from observation, the 
orchestra gave to what Milton calls the ‘‘ tuneful 
and well measur’d Song ”—not too familiar, and 
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therefore the more welcome, nowadays—all 
possible charm. Almost the only difficulty— 
insignificant, if insuperable—is that the Earl 
and Countess of Bridgewater, that 
Noble Lord and Lady bright, 

instead of receiving in Ludlow Castle the return- 
ing wanderers, had to walk in state, preceded by 
the shepherds, to the spot at which the rescue 
by Sabrina had been effected, and there greet 
them. With further rehearsals, such as it is to 
be hoped the actors secured, the whole should 
go in admirable fashion. As the attendant 
Spirit Mr. Roland Cunningham intoned the 
early scenes in a fashion that suggested an 
ecclesiastical ceremony. He also omitted not 
only solitary lines, but even whole passages of ex- 
quisite beauty—such as are, indeed, all the pas- 
sagesassigned him. Hesang, however, pleasantly. 
Miss Tita Brand, as the Lady, spoke witha lim- 
pidity and purity altogether exceptional on our 
stage, and employed gestures of noteworthy 
breadth and significance. Mr. Nigel Playfair 
spoke well as Comus, and Miss Ruth Berkeley 
gave a poetical rendering of Sabrina. The 
effect of the rout of Comus was good, and the 
morris dance and the pavane, though perhaps 
too elaborate, were graceful and picturesque. 

It is a curious fact that neither of the pieces 
given owed to its author the name by which it 
is now generally known. ‘A Maske presented 
at Ludlow Castle, 1634,’ &c., appears to have been 
first called ‘Comus’ in Thomas Warton’s delight- 
ful edition of the ‘Minor Poems of Milton,’ 
1785; and Ben Jonson’s Masque, with nup- 
tial songs, at the Lord Viscount Haddington’s 
Marriage at Court on the Shrove Tuesday at 
night, 1608, was named ‘The Hue and Cry after 
Cupid’ by Gifford. Mr. Herbert Arthur Evans, 
in his ‘English Masques,’ calls it *‘the most 
graceful wedding-masque ever produced.” No 
attempt had been made to rival the scenery, 
including ‘‘a high, steep, red cliff, advancing 
itself into the clouds,” figuring the family of the 
Ratcliffs, or Radcliffs according to Camden, to 
which the bride belonged, and other symbolical 
or allegorical illustrations. A diminutive Cupid 
came on the stage and fled furtively to the 
woods, Then came Venus, accompanied by the 
Graces, and described his appearance and his 
iniquities :— 

Trust him not; his words, though sweet, 

Seldom with his heart do meet. 

All his practice is deceit; [in the seventeenth reg | pro- 
Kvery gift it is a bait ; nounced desatt] 


Not a kiss but poison bears ; 
And most treason in his tears. 


The young god is captured by his mother, 
again escapes, and brings on Hymen. The 
whole ends with the happily inspired epithala- 
mion beginning :— 

Up, youths and virgins, up, and praise 

The god whose nights outshine his days ; 
and ending with the refrain :— 

Shine, Hesperus! shine forth, thou wishéd star ! 
This also was agreeably recited by Miss Eliza- 
beth Kirby as Venus, and Misses Bussey, 
Kingston, and Wardell as the Graces, and con- 
stituted an attractive entertainment. The 
masque can scarcely have been seen since its 
production at Court. 

Though not less interesting than the previous 
a the rendering of ‘The Faithful 

hepherdess’ of Fletcher was marred by bois- 
terous and inclement weather. This is a dif- 
ficulty with which the Mermaid Society is 
constantly menaced. It was felt by the audience, 
many of whom stole away during the progress 
of the entertainment, and must have been 
an affliction to the performers, who were 
lightly, even diaphanously clad. This delightful 
product of Fletcher’s muse was last seen at a 
pastoral performance given some years ago at 
Cannizzaro. The only other recorded repre- 
sentations were at Denmark House, before the 
king and queen, January 6th, 1634, and at the 
Theatre Royal, October 12th, 1668. On the 
former occasion the scenery was by Inigo Jones, 





and a ‘ Dialogue between a Priest and a Nymph,’ 


written by D’Avenant, was introduced as a 
prologue. It seems to have been subse- 
quently acted at Blackfriars. Jonson, in his 
‘Conversations with Drummond,’ 1618, speaks 


of it as having been written ten years 
since, calls it a tragi-comedy, and adds 
the approving comment, ‘‘ Well done.” Mr. 


Fleay fixes the date as 1608, and supposes 
it to have been first acted by the Children of 
the Queen’s Revels. The excisions that have 
been made are not always judicious ; the early 
lines of the Satyr are lamentably abridged. A 
company virtually the same as that employed 
in the earlier entertainment was strengthened 
by the aecession of Mrs. Tree, who played Cloe, 
the wanton shepherdess. 








PEG WOFFINGTON’S ENGLISH DEBUT. 
27, Doughty Street, W.C. 

Way, it might well be asked, do writers of 

theatrical biography tacitly claim exemption 
from the hard-and-fast rules which bind bio- 
graphers and historians in general? There seems 
to me to be a very pressing need for rigorous 
protest against the prevailing slipshod method 
of placing implicit belief in the dicta of old- 
time dramatic chroniclers and gossips. It is, 
for example, owing to the survival of this 
reprehensible system that we have to-day no 
full and satisfactory record of Peg Woflington. 
Mr. Austin Dobson, in his paper on the actress 
in his recently published ‘ Side-Walk Studies,’ 
appositely quotes a critic to the effect that 
“she has been made the heroine of a romance 
which is more than half a memoir; she has been 
made the heroine of a memoir which is more than 
half a romance.” 
But before proceeding to aid another in the 
throwing of missiles Mr. Dobson should have 
bethought him that his own habitation was a 
trifle fragile. It seems to me, indeed, that his 
study of Peg Woffington’s career has little right 
of existence. His data are confessedly taken 
from the late Augustin Daly’s inaccurate memoir, 
and the essay is singularly devoid of those 
illuminative touches usually to be noted in an 
eighteenth-century vignette from the same pen. 
Granted that Mr. Dobson detects Daly’s blun- 
der in assigning Lockit in the Dublin perform- 
ance by children of ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ to 
Bensley (Charles Lamb’s favourite), still he fails 
to point out—what a reference to Hitchcock’s 
‘Historical View of the Irish Stage’ would have 
shown—that the boy in question was one 
Beamsly, afterwards a player at Smock Alley 
circ. 1741. 

I should hardly feel myself justified in singling 
Mr. Dobson out for attack were it not that he 
perpetuates a very heinous blunder regarding 
an important event in the career of Mrs. 
Woftington. In this he is in singularly good 
company (e.g., the ‘Dict. of Nat. Biog.’), but 
the fault nevertheless remains, All accounts of 
the fascinating Irishwoman unite in setting forth 
that her first appearance in England was made 
at Covent Garden on November 6th, 1740. Asa 
matter of fact, she made her début at the Hay- 
market eight years previously. Unfortunately, 
Genest was unable to lay his hands on any Hay- 
market bills for that particular period, and, 
largely owing to his silence on the point, all 
subsequent biographers of Peg Woflfington have 
been led seriously astray. I hope I am not over 
sanguine in the belief that the following excerpt 
from an advertisement in the Daily Post of 
Monday, September 4th, 1732, settles the date 
of the actress’s English début beyond cavil :— 

“At the Particular Desire of Several Persons of 
Quality. For the Benefit of the famous Signora 
Violante, who is just arriv’d with a new extra- 
ordinary fine Company. At the new theatre in the 
Haymarket this present row gt being the 4th of 
September, will be presented the most surprising 
Performances that ever were shown inthe Eng- 
lish Theatre. To which is added ‘The Beggar's 
Opera,’ after the Irish manner, which was per- 





form’d 96 times in Dublin with great applauee, 
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The Part of Macheath by the celebrated Miss 
Woffington; Mr. Peachum, Mr. Morrice; Mr. 
— =. Daly; Filch, Mr. Roan; Mat o’ the 
Mint, Mr. Dease; Polly Peachum, Miss Jennie ; 
Mrs. Peachum, Miss Woffington ; Miss Lucy Lockit, 
Miss Corbally ; Mrs. Diana Trapes, Miss Woffington ; 
and all the other parts to the best advantage. 
pore Boxes, 5s. Pit, 3s. Gallery, 2s. To begin at 
Six o’clock.” 

It is noteworthy that to a repetition of this 
advertisement two days later was appended the 
intimation: ‘‘Several of the scenes will be 
omitted to render the opera shorter.” On 
September 18th the announcement is men- 
daciously headed: ‘‘ This is the last Time of 
performing.” The principal item on the bill 
was the pantomime of ‘The Jealous Husband 
Outwitted,’ in which the title part was sus- 
tained by Mr. Quin, and the character of 
Columbine by ‘‘ Mrs. Violante.” Miss Woffing- 
ton is not mentioned in the cast, but she was 
doubtless pressed into service. The pantomime 
was announced for repetition on the following 
day, ‘‘at the request of several persons of 
quality,” for ‘‘ positively the last time,” but the 
actual final performance of Madame Violante’s 
company appears to have taken place on Sep- 
tember 20th. 

In connexion with the opening bill several 
interesting points remain to be noted. A com- 
parison of the cast of characters in ‘The Beggar’s 
Opera’ with the original cast of the piece as 
presented by the Lilliputian Company in Dublin 
shows that there were several serious defections, 
necessitating not only the compression of the 
opera, but also the doubling of certain characters. 
It is generally agreed that Peg Woffington 
appeared in Dublin as Polly, but at the Hay- 
market (when her age must have been about 
sixteen) we find her openly ‘‘ doubling” three 
réles. Not only this, but she was the first of a 
long line of female Capt. Macheaths, extending 
down to within living memory. Her success in 
the character affords a clue to her early predilec- 
tion for ‘* breeches parts.” It is a little-known 
fact that her second assumption of the kind was 
the Female Officer in Henry Brooke’s farce so 
called, which she sustained for her benefit at 
Aungier Street, Dublin, early in 1736. 

With the termination of her Haymarket 
season Madame Violante and her company 
appear to have returned to the Irish capital. 
It is precisely on the period between her 
departure for her native city and her return to 
London in 1740 that information respecting 
Peg Woffington is most desirable. How little 
is really known concerning her doings during 
those seven misty years is shown by the fact 
that dates varying from 1734 to 1737 have been 
given in connexion with her earliest assumption 
of Ophelia at the Aungier Street Theatre. 

W. J. Lawrence. 








JAMES ANDERSON AND WALTER LACY. 


Tr is stated in your review of ‘An Actor’s 
Life’ (Athenewm, July 4th) that the name of 
Walter Lacy ‘‘is not once mentioned in the 
book.” This is a mistake, As will be seen from 
the index, the name is mentioned twice at least. 
And the first mention, which is connected with 
a bitter jest of Mrs. Keeley’s, would go to con- 
firm the reviewer's statement as to ‘ta feud of 
long standing” between Lacy and Anderson. 
One morning, at Drury Lane, Macready was 
not at rehearsal. Mrs. Keeley impatiently 
asked where he was. Willmott, the prompter, 
replied that he was ill. ‘*‘ There was a pause,” 
Anderson records :— 

“¢ TI], ill,’ said the little woman ; ‘ob, I am sorry 
to hear that, What’s he suffering from?’ Willmott 
replied, in a serious tone, ‘ Heart disease, I believe.’ 
“What !’ cried Mrs. Keeley in a shriek, ‘Macready 
suffering from a heart disease! Nonsense! You 
might as well try to make me believe that Walter 
Lacy could suffer froma brain fever!’ There was 
a general shout of laughter, and even Jack Willmott, 
who had a wooden leg, applauded with it.” 


W. E. Apams. 





Bramatic Gossiy. 

Wits almost unprecedented suddenness the 
season, one of the most prosperous of modern 
years, has come to a close. The disappearance 
of the French actresses, who, as usual, by their 
‘number ” as their “light” have constituted 
a part of its attractions, has been accompanied 
or followed by the suspension of performances 
at various theatres. At the Duke of York’s 
‘The Admirable Crichton’ shows no diminution 
of popularity, and here, as at many homes of 
musical comedy, the season may possibly last 
through into the autumn. The Gaiety, like the 
opposite house which, with it, represented during 
late years the poles of the drama, is now a thing 
of the past. Its closing night, though not 
otherwise remarkable, showed how keen was 
the popularity it enjoyed. In the closing pro- 
gramme the speech of Sir Henry Irving was the 
thing of most interest. It is curious that this 
actor, who took no part in the closing of the 
Lyceum, with which he was so closely and 
honourably connected, should constitute the 
principal attraction at the Gaiety, his associa- 
tion with which was, so to speak, incidental. 


Mrs. Patrick CaMpBELL gives this afternoon 
at the New Theatre what is called a ‘‘ special 
matinée ” of ‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.’ 

A REPRESENTATION of ‘ The Squire,’ given for 
a charitable purpose at the Garrick Theatre, 
with Miss Kate Rorke as Susan Verity, and 
with various well-known actors in the remaining 
characters, suggests the expediency of a formal 
revival of one of the earliest of Mr. Pinero’s 
comedies. 

WuEnN revived by Mr. Tree in September, 
‘Richard II.’ will be played in three parts. 
Mr. Tree will be Richard ; Miss Lily Brayton, 
the Queen; Mr. Lionel Brough, the Gardener ; 
Mr. Oscar Asche, Bolingbroke ; and Mr. Henry 
Haviland, Mowbray. 

Mr. Lewis WaLLER’s season at the Comedy 
will end on August 1st, and will, after a short 
interval, be followed by a company secured by 
Mr. Frank Curzon for the purpose of present- 
ing an English version of ‘ Le Secret de Polichi- 
nelle,’ the latest success at the Gymnase Drama- 
tique. 

A Farce by Mr. Hugh Morton, entitled 
‘Glittering Gloria,’ will occupy Wyndham’s 
Theatre during the period between the close of 
Sir Charles’s season and the beginning of that 
of Mr. John Hare. In this Mr. James Welch 
will appear. 

SEPTEMBER 12TH is the date on which, 
according to present arrangement, Mr. J. Hare 
will appear at the same theatre in the new 
drama by Mr. J. M. Barrie. 

‘Foors or Narturg,’ by Mr. H. V. Esmond, 
will be produced in September in America, with 
a cast including Miss Julia Marlowe, Mr. W.T. 
Lovell, and Mr. Frank Worthing. 

‘A Provup Prinscez,’ by Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy, will be produced by Mr. E. H. 
Sothern in New York during the coming 
autumn. 

‘Le Vier. Homme,’ a four-act comedy of M. 
Georges de Porto-Riche, will be produced at 
the Paris Vaudeville during the approaching 
autumn, with Madame Réjane as the heroine. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W. B.—G. L.—received. 

J. R.—Will publish later. 

J. W.—Too general. 

F. A. G.—D. P. T. H.—Many thanks, 

C. C. B.—No room at present. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S” 


NEW BOOKS. 


New List post free on application, 
TWO NEW NOVELS. 


NOW RBADY, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEFICIENT SAINTS, 


By MARSHALL SAUNDERS, 


Author of ‘Beautiful Joe,’ ‘Rose a Charlitte,’ ‘The King 
of the Park,’ &c, 


READY IMMEDIATELY, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WASHINGTONIANS. 


By PAULINE BRADFORD MACKIE 
(Mrs. Herbert Miller Hopkins), 


Author of ‘Mademoiselle de Berny,’ ‘Ye Lyttle Salem 
Mayde,’ ‘A Georgian Actress,’ &c. 


THE CHISWICK LIBRARY OF NOBIE 
WRITERS. 
Fcap. folio, Printed on Hand-made Paper in black and red, 


LANDOR’S PERICLES and 


ASPASIA. Reprinted by Permission from the Riition 
of 1876, with the Author’s latest Corrections. With Title- 
page and Frontispiece designed by Alfred A. Longden, 
200 Copies for sale in Great Britain. 31. 3s. net. 

[Now ready, 


’ ° . 
MORE’S UTOPIA. With the Life of 
Sir Thomas More, by WILLIAM ROPER, and his 
Letters to Margaret Roper and others. With Portrait 
of More by Holbein, decorated Frontispiece and Title 
by W. Bruckman, and 2 Illustrations by Ambrose 
olbein from the 1518 Edition of ‘ Utopia.’ 200 Copies 

for sale in Great Britain. 2/. 3s, net. [September, 


RBADY IMMEDIATELY, large crown 8vo, 640 pp. 5s, 


LINGARD’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND. Newly Abridged and brought down to 
the Accession of King Edward VII. by Dom HENRY 
NOBERT BIRT, OS.B. With a Preface by ABBOT 
GASQUET, D.D. With Maps. 


READY NEXT WEEK, post 8vo, 6s. net. 


The LIFE and WORKS of 
FRIBDRICH SCHILLER. By CALVIN THOMAS, 
Professor in Columbia University. 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WAR RECORD of the YORK anid 
LANCASTER REGIMENT (1900-1902). From Regi- 
mental and Private Sources. By A. H. C. KEARSBEY, 
D.S.O. With a Preface by Col. KIRKPATRICK, C.B., 
lately Commanding the Ist York and Lancaster Regi- 
ment. Illustrated with Photographs and Sketches by 
H. R. Headlam and KE. Cooke. 

‘Lieut. Kearsey has done his work in a most effici:at 
manner. The —_———- and the ordinary details of war- 
fare find equal consideration in his pages, and the reader 
will, perhaps, get a better idea of the average incidents 0 
a campaign from such a book as this than from the necet 
sarily heightened colouring of the war comegentent , 


Oe 


Large post 8vo, 5s. net. 


TINTORETTO. 


By J. B. STOUGHTON HOLBORN, M.A. 
With 40 Illustrations and a Photogravure Frontispiec?. 
(Great Masters Series. 
“ The present volume will be welcomed, because alike in 
biography and in criticism it is concise and up to date, 
while the pictorial illustration is lavish and good.”—Glo. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. net ; 
or in leather, with a Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s. net. 


SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R.A. By 


McDOUGALL SCOTT, B.A. With 8 Illustrations. 
(Bell's Miniature Series of Painters. 


FOURTH EDITION, 
REWRITTEN AND REVISED TO DATE. 2s. 


CYCLES and CYCLING, By# 


HEWITT GRIFFIN, M.J.I., London Athletic Club 
N.C.U. C.7.C., &c., Author of ‘ Athletics,’ * Cycles 
the Season,’ and other Works. With Special Contribi- 
tions by C. W. BROWN : ‘Choice of a Cycle: its = 
and Repair’; ED. CAMPBELL : ‘ The Motor Cycle an 
How to Master It’; also a Chapter for Ladies by Mis 
AGNES WOOD. [All England Series. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden. 
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2 vols. demy 8vo, 42s. net, 


RTH & CO. 





THE ORRERY PAPERS. 


Edited by the COUNTESS of CORK and ORRERY. 


With 23 Photogravures, 


See Prospectus at your Bookseller's. 


} e 
° fr Charming to look at as well as to read.”—Daily Chronicle. 
‘Perhaps the most genuine literature of that time. 


uage.”—Speaker. 
” Or ave the high historical value of State papers.”— Outlook. 


real and valuable contribution,”—Daily Telegraph, 


‘¢ Themselves literature, and worth reading for their admirable style, as well as for the facts which 
convey. We have read these two volumes with the greatest pleasure,”—Spectator, 


Stand high among the Letters in our 


“There are few more attractive than the documents printed in these two sumptuous volumes, A 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


THE 
ORRERY 
PAPERS. 





THE 


POPISH 


A Study in the History of the Reign of Charles II. 
By JOHN POLLOCK, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Tall demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
An important contribution to English history, dealing mainly with three questions propounded to the Author by the late Lord Acton. 
‘Mr, Pollock’s book is one of the most thrillingly interesting that I have read for many a year.”—Mr, ANDREW LANG in the Pilot, June 20th. 


FL. OF. 





“THE LOST ART OF SATIRE.”—DAILY NEWS. 


CALIBAN’S GUIDE TO LETTERS ; 


Or, The Aftermath, or Gleanings from a Busy Life. 
By H. BELLOC, Author of ‘The Path to Rome,’ &c. 
Paper, 1s. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 

“Full of vitality and laughter.”—Daily Chronicle. 


ROSSLYN’S RAID. By Beatrice H. Barmby. 
SUCCESS. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 


Se et, i 


—— 


i of literary distinction, of quaint, ironical philosophy.”—Athenaum, 


BUSH STUDIES. By Barbara Baynton. 


NEW VOLUME in Messrs. Duckworth’s Greenback Library, JUST OUT, 


“This author stands out from among his fellows since Stevenson died as the embodi- | 
ment of one thing in literature...... that rare thing, charm......Full of pleasing whimsicality, 


“Worth a dozen books by more familiar and accepted writers on Australia.”—Daily Mail. 





| LOVE’S GHOST. 


By EDITH ESCOMBE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Well written and up to date.”—Outlook. 


DUCKWORTH’S POPULAR LIBRARY OF ART. 


Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
NEW VOLUME JUST OUT. 


| GAINSBOROUGH. 


By ARTHUR B. CHAMBERLAIN. With FIFTY-FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


| LEONARDO DA VINCI. 


By Dr. GEORG GRONAU. 44 Illustrations. 


| THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 


By C. MAUCLAIR. 50 Illustrations, 
'ROSSETTI. By F. M.|FRED. WALKER. By C. 


HUEFFER. 50 Illustrations. ee, 33 nee (Photogravure 
| rontispiece. 
| DURER. By L. Eckenstein.| MILLET. By R. Rolland. 
| 37 Illustrations. 32 Illustrations, 
' IN PREPARATION. 
REMBRANDT. By A. Bréal.; BOTTICELLI. By Mrs. Ady 


60 Illustrations. (Julia Cartwright). 





! MICHAEL ANGELO BUONAROTTI. 


By CHARLES HOLROYD. 
52 Illustrations. FIRST VOLUME IN A NEW SERIES. 
Pott 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


CHURCH DISCIPLINE. 
By JOSEPH McCABE. Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


“He writes as a humanist, not as a Protestant.” —Glasgow Herald, 





“Will help to dispel the mists of prejudice in which we have been so long enwrapped.” 


Daily News. 


| THE KING OF FOLLY ISLAND. 


, By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
THREE VIEWS OF MISS JEWETT’S WRITING. 


1. “ The talent of Miss Sarah Orne Jewett is not sufficiently recognized.”—Mr. WILLIAM 
AnoHER, in his book ‘ America To-day.’ 
J 2. ‘Nothing more pleasingly characteristic of rural life in New England has been 
mitten...... They are properly idylls in prose.”—From a Letter of James RUSSELL LOWELL. 
3. ‘Her studies are as clear-cut as a cameo, and they are of acharacter distinctly her 
own......Tbe better phase of New England life and character is exquisitely delineated. 
Miss Jewett is without rivalry in this field.” — Boston Herald, 


THE NEW PLAY AT THE NEW THEATRE. 


‘THE JOY OF LIVING (Es Lebe das Leben). 
i By HERMANN SUDERMANN. Translated by EDITH WHARTON. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


thi That it is eminently worth reading it is scarcely necessary to say. It is also some- 
$ dare to acquire and preserve. The publishers send it out with all the accompanying 
ms of good typography and exceptionally tasteful binding.””—Glove. 


““CROPPIES LIE DOWN.” A Tale of ’98. By William 
BUCKLEY. 6s. 
‘* A successful historical novel.” 
“* Admirably drawn.” 
‘* Sketches of Irish peasant women will rank with those of any novelist.” —Atheneum, 
“ Reaches the highest level of excellence. I shall find a place for ‘ Croppies Lie Down” 
between ‘ Micah Clarke’ and ‘A Gentleman of France.’”—7Zo-Day. 


The Author of ‘ The Visits of Blizabeth’ is at this moment our leading 
novelist of modern manners. 


EVERY ONE IS READING HER LATEST BOOK. 
REFLECTIONS of AMBROSINE. By Elinor Glyn. 6s.. 
With Coloured Frontispiece, 
‘Spirit, verve, and good humour, Unaffectedly charming.”—Daily Chronicle. 


A GIRL among the ANARCHISTS. By Isabel 
MEREDITH. Preface by MORLBY ROBERTS. Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 6s. 


This narrative of life among the London Anarchists is strictly true—a record of actual. 
experience. 


__ ‘Mr. Morley Roberts assures us that he knows Isabel, and knew ‘ Kosinski,’ and has- 
himself written for the ‘ Tocsin.’ Very amusingly and effectively drawn.”—Daily Ezpress. 


The PRINCESS of HANOVER. By Margaret L.. 
WOODS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
“* We do not know any recent play that is nearly as good.”’—Saturday Review. 


ST, TERESA. By Henri Joly, Author of ‘The 


Psychology of the Saints,’ &c., and General Editor of the Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


The ROADMENDER, By Michael Fairless. 2s, 6d. net.. 





Ninth Impression. 
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‘¢ LEARNED, Cuatty, Useruu.”—Atheneum. 


‘¢THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d,; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Sia Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The E:enta Series of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. (JANUARY, 1892, to DECEMBER, 1897), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


SECOND §& 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor—Gunpowder Plot—Sons of Harold— 
Heart Burial—Henrietta Maria’s Maids of Honour—Henry VIL.’s 
Title to the Crown—Henry VIII. and Bells of St. Paul’s— 
Legitimist Jacobite League — John of Gaunt’s Pedigree— 
Abp. Juxon and Charles I.—Battle of Killiecrankie—Lord Salis- 
bury on Small Maps—Pre-Reformation Markets on Sunday— 
English Royal Marriages—Mary, Queen of Scots—Member of 
Parliament, the Title. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Gainsborough’s Father and Mother—Goethe and Smollett— 
Death of Claverhouse—Lady Mary and Lady Katherine Grey— 
Gundrada de Warenne—Nell Gwynn—Lady Hamilton—John 
Hampden—Lord Mayor Harley— Lowell on Hawthorne—An 
Early Vaccinator—Joan of Arc—Dr. Johnson on Oats—Charles 
Lamb as a Ritualist—Hannah Lightfoot’s Marriage—Macaulay 
and Robert Montgomery—Flora Macdonald—Lockhart on Maginn 
—Malone and Shakespeare’s Bust—Cardinal Manning’s Birth— 
Marlowe's Death—Cabot’s Ship the Matthew—Mohammed’s 
Coffin—Burial of Sir John Moore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

*Gammer Gurton’s Garland’—‘ Garden of the Soul’—Gaule’s 
* Mag-astro-mancer’—‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ Motto—Gibbon’s 
Neglected Books — Goldsmith’s “ Padoreen” Mare — ‘Grand 
Magazine of Magazines’ — Gray’s ‘Elegy’ — Poem by A. H. 
Hallam—<Author of ‘Imitatio Christi’—Original of Bracebridge 
Hall — Junius’s Letters — Keble’s ‘Christian Year’ — Lyly’s 
‘Euphues’ — School and College Magazines —‘Rattlin the 
Reefer ’—George Meredith’s Poems—‘ Million of Facts ’—Moliére 
and Shakespeare. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 

Games in Churchyards — Garlands for Personal Adornment — 
Garlic to falsify the Compass—Ghost Miners—Best Ghost Story 
—Gloves and Kisses—Good Friday—Graal Legends—Hanging 
in Chains—Herring Pie for the King—The Horkey—King’s Evil 
—Wedding Knife—Latter Lammas—Luck Money—Stone that 
Loveth Iron — Mandragora— Marriage Customs— May Day 
Customs—Moon Lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 

Archangel Gabriel and the Drama—Garrick and his Wife—‘ The 
Beggar’s Opera’ in Chancery—‘ God save the King ’—‘God save 
the Queen ’—Green-Room—Handel and the ‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith ’— Harlequin— John Heminge — Mountfort’s Murder — 
‘Home, Sweet Home’—*‘ Jesu, Lover of my soul’””—*“ Drink to 
me only with thine eyes” Edmund Kean—Comedies by Duke 
of Leeds—Liston as Paul Pry—Longfellow and the ‘ Village 
Blacksmith ’—Malebolge—Author of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
Greek Anthology—‘ Judzus Apella”—Pronunciation of “ Huic” 
—‘Humpty Dumpty” in Latin—Macaronic Latin—“ Maligna 
lux ”—“ Fiat voluntas Dei ”—“ Hic et alubris.” 





ELECTION. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“Leaps and bounds”—“ First catch your hare ”—Gondola of 
London—Grass-Widow—Halifax Law—‘‘Hand of glory”~ 
“ Hear, hear !”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street ”—“ Lungs of 
London.” 


PHILOLOGY. 

Gemmace—“‘ Geology ” First Used—Ghost Names—Gingham— 
Gnoffe—Golf—Good-bye—Grammersow—La Grippe—Haggls— 
Hagoday—Ha - ha—Handicap— Harrow—Henchman—Hoodlum 
—Humbug—Split Infinitive—Rime to “ Iron ”—Italian Idiom— 
Jessamy—Jigger—Jingo—Jubilee—Larrikin — Lay and Lie— 
Leary — Leyrestowe — Lilac— Luce— Madam or Mistress— 
“ Maisie hierlekin” — Marish, Biblical Word — Maunder—Pro- 
nunciation of Mexican Names—Michery=Thieving. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
Gartur Arms—Genealogical Searches—Hatchments in Churches— 
Angels as Supporters—Anomalies in Heraldry—Arms bequeathed 
by Will—Label in Heraldry—Shamrock in National Arms— 
Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heralds’ Visitations—Herons’ 
Plumes—The Label—Manx Arms—Military Banners. 


FINE ARTS. 
Grinling Gibbons’s Carvings — Stained Glass in England — 
Portraits of Warren Hastings—B. R. Haydon—Hoare of Bath— 
Hogarth—Holbein’s ‘Ambassadors’ — Holman Hunt's ‘Scape 
goat’—Angelica Kauffmann—Portraits of Keats— Needlework 
Pictures—H. J. H. Martin—Masons’ Marks—Miserere Carvings. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Golden Rose—Greenstead Church—Haliwell Priory, Shorediteh 
—Hanwell Church—Our Lady of Hate—Early Headstones— 
First Burning for Heresy in England—High Ercall Church— 
Horse Skulls in Churches—Host eaten by Mice—Church near 
Royal Exchange—Martin’s Abbey, Somerset—Miracle Plays {a 
Fifteenth Century—Miraculous Statues—Mitre and Cope. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Gosford—Isle of Wight, its Governor or Governess—Haddon 
Hall—Haggerston—Icknield Way—Leper Hospitals in Kent— 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Vanishing London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Austrian Flags at Acre and Gibraltar—Hugo and Aldebaran— 
“White Fryers” in Ale—Alphabet-man—America, its Name— 
American War of Independence — Animals as Thieves and 
Burglars — Anstey Hat — Knuckle-bones — First Steamship 
cross the Atlantic — “ Auld Kirk” Whisky — Austrian Lip— 
One-Pound Notes—Bathing Machines—Great Beds—Evolution 
of the Bicycle—Last Survivor of the Black Hole—Sedan Chalt 
—Rain at Cherra Poongee—Curious Christian Names—Twenty- 
four-hour Clocks—Dead Body arrested for Debt—Lady Duellists 
—Artificial Eyes—Extraordinary Fields—Fire put out by the 
Sun—First Giraffe in England—Post Office Grammar—Gretaa 
Green Marriages—The Guillotine—Hats worn in the House of 
Commons—Lemon Sole—Invention of Lucifer. Matches. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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THE ATHENZUM 
SUMMER DOUBLE NUMBER. 

THE ISSUE OF 

ae fe 


WEEKLY” of July 24 
WILL BE A 
DOUBLE NUMBER, consisting of 64 pages, price 2d. 
The Contents will include, in addition to numerous Special Articles, Reviews, and 
Short Stories, 


A COMPLETE NEW STORY, of about 20,000 words, 
By Miss BRADDON, Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &e. 


Other Contributors will include :-— 


tT, P. O°;CONNOR. H. B. MARRIOTI-WATSON. MORLEY ROBERTS. DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
ARNOLD BENNETT. ,. BERT KENNEDY. JOHN O’LONDON, &c. 
OF ALL NEWSAGENTS. EVERY FRIDAY MORNING. 
Offices: MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


“T.P.s WEEKLY.” 
THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 
THE UNION JACK AS AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY BRITISH SUBJECTS. 
COPIES OF 
NOTES AND QUERIES 
FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Can still be had, containing an account of the Flag, with Coloured Illustration according to scale. 











JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS :— 


NOTES :—Sir F. Gorges—The Borrowing Days—Mr. Lang and Homer—Riddle of the Sphinx— 
“Byword "— Long Lease—Immurement Alive — Sunflower — Lincoln’s Assassin — John Gilpin: 
Shakespeare in 1790—Coleridge as Translator—‘‘ Dakmaker ”—First Folio Facsimile. 

QUERIES :—Fleetwood Family—‘ Kaimakam ”—Wesley Queries—‘ Cyclopedia”: ‘‘ Encyclopzedia ”— 
Naval Pronunciation—Dog and the Duc d’Enghien—Portable Dwellings—Roman Pits—Square 
Cap—Railway Literature—‘‘ Crying down credit ”—‘‘ Accon ”—Shakespeare’s Religion—U and V— 
Blythe—Infant Saviour at the Breast—King, Banker—Karliest English Newspaper. 

REPLIES: — Heath, Engraver — ‘‘Cabinet” — Miss Gunning— Fountain Pens—“ English take their 
pleasures sadly ”—Crakanthorp—‘“ Hook it”—Primrose Superstition—Historical Rime—Fathers of 
the House of Commons —‘‘Travailler pour le Roi de Prusse”—Upright Burial — Shakespeare’s 
Seventy-sixth Sonnet—-Wesley’s Portrait by Romney—Hiung-nu or Huns, 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ New English Dictionary ’—Dryden’s ‘Memorials of Old Northamptonshire ’— 
Reviews and Magazines—Booksellers’ Catalogues. 


Notices to Correspondents. 





Price 4d. ; by post, 44d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





ee: UNDERTAKER’S FIELD. NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 





A FACT. 
Estab.) (1835. 
ITER FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ARY MEN and Others.—SEVERAL 
L COPIES of MSS. or LETTERS can be written (the Original in Ink Accumulated Fund nearly - £5,900,000 
or Peneil) by the use of our PENCARBON. There is only one PEN- Paid in Claims more than ... .-. £11,750,000 


CARBON ; see that you get it in our Seale? 2s. 6d. or 5s. 6d. Packets, with 
enistered Label.—If you cannot get it from your Stationer write 


direct to the PENCARHON CO., Lr«rrzp, 134, London Road, Leicester. PROFITS. 
These are divided every five years solely amongst the 


Assured ; already divided to 1902, £6,160,000. 


ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCB 
Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
cost with provision for old age, and are singularly advan- 


tageous, 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 
48, Gracechurch Street, London, B.C. 


Applications for Agencies invited, 


For the Quin 

quennium ended December 21, 1898, the large Rever- ’ 
— Bonus of 35s. per cent. per annum was again declared on INNE ¥ oRD i. coat AG N E 8 I A. 
ums Assured under the Participating Tables of the Prospectus, ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, 


onan made for Intermediate Bonuses during the present + and INDIGESTION GOUT, 

uw n , 

_— And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, aud Infants. 





THE 
[}VERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Total Invested Funds..............++ £10,196,661. 


FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 





Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA. 


Last Week’s Number contains— 
CONTINENTAL LITERATURE: 


BELGIUM. 
PAUL FREDERICQ. 


BOHEMIA. 

V. TILLE, 
DENMARK. 

ALFRED IPSEN. 
FRANCE. 

JULES PRAVIEUX. 
GERMANY. 

ERNST HEILBORN. 
HOLLAND. 

H, 8S. M. VAN WICKEVOORT CROMMELIN. 

HUNGARY. 

LEOPOLD KATSCHER. 
ITALY. 

GUIDO BIAGI. 
POLAND. 

ADAM BELCIKOWSEI.. 
RUSSIA. 

VALERII BRIUSOV. 
SPAIN. 


RAFAEL ALTAMIRA. 


PROF. RALEIGH on WORDSWORTH. 
NEW NOVELS:—A Burgher Quixote; Beggar’s 
Manor; A Son of the Fleet; The Lake of 
Gold; Scrupule de Vierge; L’fnervée ; 
Mariage Romanesque, 
TWO BOOKS on INDIA, 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—A Cambridge Milton ; 
Caliban’s Guide to Letters; Old Days in 
Diplomacy; The Valkyries; La Bruyére and 
Vauvenargues ; British Empire Year-Book ; 
The Log of the Folly; French Souvenirs of 
the Chinese Rising. 
LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
SAM WELLER’S SONG in ‘ PICKWICK’; 
‘SOCIAL ORIGINS’; The LITERARY 
DEPARTMENT at SOMERSET HOUSE; 
SALE. 

ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—The Stellar Heavens; Electricity as. 
applied to Mining ; Societies; Meetings Next 
Week ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS:— Seventeenth-Century Dutch 
Masters ; The Essex Archeological Society at 
Colchester ; Sales; Gossip. 
MUSIE :—‘ Der Wald’; ‘Carmen’; ‘Faust’; ‘Il 
Barbiere’; Handel Festival; Gossip; Per- 
formances Next Week, 
DRAMA :—‘ The Joy of Living’; An Actor’s Life ; 
The Stage in 1902; The French Season ;. 
Gossip. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 








1, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; CORNHILL, LONDON. DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E,C.. 
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MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO’S LIST. 





FICTION. 


THE WAY BACK. 
By ALBERT KINROSS. 


***The Way Back’ has given us unmixed pleasure as an example of subtle thought and 
wholly pe tctn. Bo art. If it do not prove one of the books of the season the fault will 
rest with the public taste, not with the writer.” "—St. James's Gazette. 

‘* A remarkable novel, grim, strong, and true.”—T7o-Day. 

“ A page torn from the book of life.” —Jllustrated London News. 

** A strong story of a strong man’s great act or renunciation.”’— Outlook, 

“A forcible book, full of strong, vivid strokes of characterization. It is a striking 


example of the modern school of the Frank Norris type.”—Daily News, 


THE UNDERSONG. 


By HERBERT C. MACILWAINE, 
Author of ‘ Fate th Fiddler,’ &c. 
**Rank among the best things written of pioneer life.”—Manchester Guardian, 
** Realistic pictures of colonial life.”—Datly News. 


BARBARA LADD. 


By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS, 
Author of ‘The Heart of the Ancient Wood,’ &c. 


ALISON HOWARD. 


By JANET ELDER RAIT. 


PARK LANE. 


By PERCY WHITE. [Second Edition. 


**One of the best novels we have read for a long time. The love story is pretty, the 
cynicism is genial, and the satire delicate.” —Saturday Review. 
“A book to read and enjoy. ”"— Black and White. 
“An onetinens novel.” —Outlook. 
** One of the brightest and freshest of Mr. Percy White’s efforts.” —Morning Post. 


THE ROMAN ROAD. 


By “ZACK.” 


** Stands out as a work of real power from the mass of industrious experiment of the 
modern manufactory of literature.”—Daily News. 
“ Truth and enormous vigour pervade the handling.” —Outlock, 


CASTLE OMERAGH. 
By FRANKFORT MOORE, 


* Abounding in romantic incident.”-— World. “A stirring tale.”—TZruth. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. 


by INGLIS ALLEN, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Character Sketches among the People. [July 20, 
MEREJKOWSKI’S NOVELS. 
THE DEATH OF THE GODS. 
THE FORERUNNER. 
MISS MARY JOHNSTON’S NOVELS. 
AUDREY. [Fourth Edition. 


BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY. 


[Eleventh Edition, 
THE OLD DOMINION. 

R. W. CHAMBERS’S NOVELS, 
THE MAID AT ARMS. 
CARDIGAN. 

MAIDS OF PARADISE. 


DRACULA. By Bram Stoker. 


[Seventh Edition, 


[Eighth Edition. 


[August 6, 


GENERAL LITERATURE, 


MEMOIRS OF VAILIMA 
By ISOBEL STRONG and LLOYD OSBOURNE. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 62. net. (July 15, 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT, 


Edited by R. INGPEN. 
LIMITED EDITION. 
Illustrated with 12 Portraits, 2 vols. buckram gilt, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


“The edition just issued in two handsome volumes...... isin every respect worthy. The 
notes are not overdone, the bibliography is more than ordinarily complete, and the may: 
| portraits included really enrich the text. We are inclined to envy people who come for the 
first time to an intimate knowledge of Leigh Hunt in such a form.’’—Academy, 


WAR SONGS OF BRITAIN. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by HAROLD E. BUTLER, 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


| HISTORY OF THE CHURCH AND STATE 
| IN NORWAY. 


From the Tenth to the Sixteenth Century. 


By THOMAS B. WILLSON, M.A. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SELECTIONS FROM LA BRUYERE AND 
VAUVENARGUES. 


Reflexions and Maxims. 


Arranged by ELIZABETH LEE, with a Memoir. 
Imperial 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


SOCIAL GERMANY IN LUTHER'S TIME. 
Translated by ALBERT VANDAM. 
With an Introduction by HERBERT FISHER, M.A. 
Extra crown 8vo, illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. 


POCKET EDITION. 


In 15 vols. printed on thin Opaque Paper, specially manufactured for this Edition, bound 
in red cloth, gilt lettered on back and side, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per vol.; or 3s. 6 
net in full leather per vol, 


BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 
Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, K.C. 


With Frontispiece in Photogravure to each Volume by Alexander Ansted. 


6 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth gilt, or won! label uncut, 12s, net the Set; also half-leather, 
8s. net the Set. 


THE PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509 AD, 
Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER, of the Public Record Offica 


4 vols. crown 8vo, gilt top, with a Photogravure Frontispiece to each vol, 
21s. net for the 4 vols. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


Demy 8vo, 6s, each, 


FARTHEST NORTH. By Fridtjof Nansen. 


THE ALPS FROM END TO END. 
By Sir WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY. 


THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN. 
By WILLIAM SIBORNE. 

















THE ANCESTOR, 


No. 6 READY NEXT WEEK. 
Price 5s. net. Will contain many important Articles, fully Illustrated, 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 





& CO., Limirep, Westminster. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher’”’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lané, E.C. 





Published Weekly by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by Jouw Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for ScorLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, July 11, 1908. 
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